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The story of our delightful journey through the Holy Land, 
was not at first intended for publication. But it happened that 
during the summer following our return to America, the writer 
was accustomed to give on Sabbath afternoons what the chil¬ 
dren called “Lectures on Palestine.” 

These familiar talks interested the little ones so much, that 
the idea was suggested of their being put into a more perma¬ 
nent form, and the following pages are the result. 

The writer has aimed to tell her story in as simple a manner 
as possible, illustrating it by many familiar Bible scenes. She 
thus hopes to awaken among children fresh interest, both in the 
study of the Written Word, and also in the Land made sacred 
by the presence of our Divine Master. 
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A RIDE ON HORSEBACK, 

THROUGH THE HOLY LAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

Jpjj^vERY early in the morning of March 
25th, 187 before we had left our 
f %% staterooms, our steamer “ L’Ame- 
rique” came to anchor in the harbor of 
Beirut. 

Full of eager curiosity, we looked out 
of our little windows, and saw the water 
all around the steamer, covered with boats 
that had come out to carry the passengers 
to the shore. Hastily packing our bags, we 
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went up on deck and found our good friend, 
Pietro, already there to meet us. 

Pietro was the dragoman who had taken 
charge of our party during our recent 
voyage up the river Nile, in Egypt; and now 
he was going with us on our horseback 
journey through Palestine. His last name 
is a very hard one to pronounce. Here is his 
card: 


lij et?0 ^wyx\\K\xxtxiK\Xj 

gjntgomau 

FOR 


When he gave it to us, he said, “ If you 
cannot remember my whole name, you can 
call me Pietro Something.” 

Now before you read any farther, I want 
you to look at the map of Syria, and see just 
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where Beirut is situated ; then you will un¬ 
derstand my story better. 

The view of Beirut from the steamer was 
charming—the city nestling among the 
groves of orange trees; with the snow¬ 
capped summits of the Lebanon mountains 
in the distance, and the spariding waters of 
the Bay of St. George in the foreground. 

As soon as all our company were ready, 
while the trunks were being placed in one 
of the small boats, we got into another, and 
were rowed to the shore. Immediately, on 
landing, we went into the Custom House, 
where everybody was pushing and scream¬ 
ing at the top of his voice, and we were 
almost afraid of being torn in pieces by the 
noisy crowd. 

At length, however, we got safely 

through, and found Dr. J-waiting for us 

with horses and donkeys. These we at 
once mounted, and after riding through 
several rather narrow and winding streets, 
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W6 stopped, at tlie door of a large house. 
At the top of a long flight of stairs we 

were met by Mrs. J-, and her sister, 

who gave us a most cordial greeting and 
hearty welcome to Syria. 

You have often heard about missionaries. 
We were now to spend several days in a 
missionary’s family, and I will tell you some 
things that we saw there, so that you may 
know a little more about them and what 
they are doing. In Beirut they have sev¬ 
eral schools, both for boys and girls. 

One evening while we were there, Dr. 

J-invited all the girls to the exhibition 

of a stereopticon at his house. Of course 
you all know what that is, as we have so 
many of them in this country. But these 
children had never seen one before, and they 
were very much pleased with the pictures. 
The floor of the court was covered with the 
children, for there were so many of them 
it was impossible to provide chairs for all. 
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Then, too, in Eastern countries, it is the 
custom for people to sit on the floor much 
more than it is with us. The court was a 
very large room, with smaller rooms opening 
into it on three sides. On the fourth side 
were glass windows and doors looking out 
on a balcony, from which there was a mag¬ 
nificent prospect of the mountains. 

As soon as the children were all quietly 
seated, Dr. J-began to explain the pic¬ 

tures. As he spoke all the time in Arabic, 
we could not understand what he said; but 
the little girls understood him, and looked 
as if they enjoyed it very* much. After 
they had seen all the pictures, they sang 
three hymns in Arabic, under the direction 
of their teachers. The tune of the first 
was 44 Sweetly Sing.” The next was Ara¬ 
bic music, but they told us that the words 
were 44 Just as I am,” translated into their 
own language. The third was, 44 There is a 
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Happy Land.” Dr. J-then made a short 

prayer, and the children went home in a 
very quiet and orderly manner. 

The next evening there was another ex¬ 
hibition of the same kind for the boys. The 
court was crowded this time ; more than one 
hundred and fifty were present; and al¬ 
though they were rather more noisy and 
talkative than the girls, yet they were not at 
all rude, and really behaved with more pro¬ 
priety than American boys often do. 

One day while we were in Beirut, we 
went into the Girls’ School. It was just at 
tea-time, and the scholars were all seated at 
small tables eating their supper. The house 
is nearly new, and very pleasant and con¬ 
venient. The large sleeping rooms upstairs, 
with many little beds in each, looked as neat 
and attractive as possible. 

We spent three or four days very pleas¬ 
antly in looking about the city and making 
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various necessary preparations for our jour¬ 
ney. But at last everything was ready. 
Our trunks were packed and sent off by the 
baggage-mules early in the morning. Some 
travellers in Palestine have not been able to 
carry any trunks with them, being obliged 
to take all their clothing and everything 
else they might need, in saddle-bags. But 
our dragoman said if we each wanted to 
take a trunk, he would provide mules 
enough to carry them all. We had an early 
dinner, and at two o’clock the horses were 
brought to the door. We mounted them, 
said “ good-by ” to our kind friends, and set 
out on our seven weeks’ tour in Palestine. 

And now I will tell you a little about our 
party and how we travelled. Besides G., 
L., and myself, there was a young lady who 
had accompanied us from America, also a 
gentleman and his wife whom we met in 
Egypt. So our party numbered six per- 
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sons; and could you have seen us, you would 
have thought us a very funny looking group. 
Every one had told us that we should be 
obliged to wear colored glasses, on account 
of the bright glare of the sun; and of course 
ladies must have their veils; and umbrellas 
with their white covers were considered a 
necessity for all. So, what with the whips 
and spectacles, the veils and umbrellas, the 
untried horses and rough roads, we were 
afraid we should not be able to enjoy very 
much of the scenery. But I, for one, soon 
discarded the spectacles entirely ; rarely 
used a veil; generally carried the umbrella 
in the saddle by my side; allowed the whip 
to hang unused at my wrist: suffered my 
good horse to take his own course ; and was 
thus at liberty to give myself up to the 
pleasures and novelties of the journey. 

The others in the cavalcade, were our 
dragoman, Pietro; a muleteer named Musta- 
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fa, who had the care of all our horses; and 
a Syrian servant, Francis, who waited upon 
the ladies, served at table, and acted as 
Pietro’s chief assistant in everything. We 
often had another muleteer to go with us if 
the road was to be unusually bad. The 
baggage-train consisted of eleven pack-horses 
and mules, and six donkeys. The horses 
and mules carried the tents, furniture, bed¬ 
ding, trunks and provisions. The muleteers 
were seven beside Mustafa, (who always 
went with us,) and they rode on the don¬ 
keys. Here is a list of their names : — Assaf 
Abu Satun, — Assaf Abu Tanus, — Shadeh, 
— Saali, — Habib, — Yusef, — Saleh. Giur- 
gius, the cook, and another Giurgius, an as¬ 
sistant servant, also went with the baggage- 
train, riding on pack-horses. 

The reason why we went in two compa¬ 
nies was this: it was necessary for the 
mules, being heavily laden, to take the short- 
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est routes from one point to another, while 
we often went around to see different places 
of interest. Then, as the mule-train never 
stopped at noon, as we did, it would arrive 
at the camping-ground at night an hour or 
more before us; so that, when we came, we 
found the tents all pitched and ready for us, 
and Giurgius busy cooking our dinner. 

The roads in Syria are very narrow, often 
not wide enough for more than one horse, 
and we were generally obliged to ride in 
“ Indian file.” Mustafa, on his mule, took 
the lead, carrying in large saddle-bags our 
satchels and extra wraps, which might be 
useful in case of rain. We followed one 
after the other, while Francis brought up 
the rear. Pietro galloped about on his 
horse, back and forth, as we rode along, 
talking sometimes with one, and sometimes 
with another of our party, and keeping a 
sharp lookout that everything went on right. 
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CHAPTER II. 


IN the last chapter, I told you about our 
travelling arrangements. We will now 
go back to the starting-point. 

It was soon after two o’clock on Friday 
afternoon, March 29th, when we left Beirut, 
full of eager anticipations of the pleasure 
we should enjoy in visiting the land of our 
Saviour. But our first experiences were far 
from pleasant as you will see. Hardly had 
we left the city when my horse began to rear 
and kick in a very alarming manner, fright¬ 


ening not only his rider, but the other horses 
also, and for a few minutes we were in great 
confusion. For a while after this, we went 
on quietly, then my restless animal began to 
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act badly again, and our dragoman thought I 
had better try his horse. So we all stopped, 
while Mustafa changed the saddles. But 
very soon, Pietro saw that this arrangement 
would not answer. So we stopped again. 
He said his horse had never had a lady on 
his back, and from the way he kept looking 
around, he didn’t believe “ he had ever seen 
a lady before! ” While we were waiting, 
M.’s horse suddenly lay down in the soft, 
warm sand, and was just preparing to take a 
fine roll, when his frightened rider was res¬ 
cued in time to prevent any serious acci¬ 
dent. 

Mounted once more on Dr. H.’s large, 
white horse, I plucked up new courage, and 
we started off again. Just as we were be¬ 
ginning to feel a little more at ease in our 
new situation, “ Whitey,” feeling tired, I 
suppose, had a fancy for following the exam¬ 
ple of his companion ; so he, too, “ sat 
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down,” and I rolled off his back in a most 
unceremonious manner. 

This last mishap discouraged some of us 
so much that we thought we never should 
get accustomed to riding, and were tempted 
either to walk all the way, or else to give it 
up altogether and go back to Beirut! But 
the others laughed at our fears, and said we 
should like it better by and by. Mrs. EL 
then came to my relief, and kindly offered 
me the use of her quiet little pony; and 
thus encouraged, I finished the day’s ride in 
fear and trembling, but with no further mis¬ 
hap. 

We were all glad to see the white tents of 
our camp, which were pitched close by the 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea. And when 
we got off our horses, and inspected all the 
arrangements that had been made for our 
comfort, we came to the conclusion that 
“ camping was better than riding.” 
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There were five large tents, and over two 
of them floated the dear “ Stars and Stripes 5 ’ 
of our native land, the flag which we learned 
during our wanderings to love better than 
ever before. The tent appropriated to G. 
and myself was larger than those commonly 
used by two persons. Indeed, it was de¬ 
signed to accommodate four ; so that we had 
plenty of room. It was quite new, and the 
inside was gaily decorated with odd-looking 
patterns in red, yellow, and white, sewed on 
to the dark blue lining of the tent. 

The furniture consisted of two little iron 
bedsteads, with comfortable mattresses, clean 
sheets and blankets ; one large camp chair ; 
two camp-stools; a table, on which were 
placed tin bowls and pitchers; and Turkey 
rugs spread on the ground. Around the 
tent-pole, in the centre, were arranged our 
trunks and bags. 

The young ladies had a tent somewhat 
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smaller than ours, hut fitted up in the same 
manner; and a little farther off was the one 
for Dr. and Mrs. H. Besides these, we had 
a dining-tent and a kitchen tent, making 
fiye in all. Our dragoman was very proud 
of all his arrangements, and he had good 
reason to be so, for we found that very few 
parties of travellers were so comfortably 
provided for, as ourselves. 

When we arrived that first night, Giur- 
gius, the cook, was presiding over his tiny 
stove, in the open air, at the door of the 
kitchen tent; and the dinner with which he 
served us, proved that he was well ac¬ 
quainted with his business. All the cooking 
in fact, would have done credit to a first- 
class hotel. We had soup, three courses of 
meat with vegetables, pastry, dessert of 
fresh and dried fruits, and coffee. 

Before going to bed, we walked along by 
the sea-shore picking up shells ; or sat down 
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on the rocks to listen quietly to the mur¬ 
muring waves and try to realize where we 
were. But our troubles were not yet over. 

Late in the evening the wind rose and 
soon increased to a gale, shaking the canvas 
of the tents, and threatening every moment 
to blow them over. As I lay on the bed, 
listening to the roaring of the* wind, and 
the angry waves of the sea rolling in upon 
the beach, the cords and stakes suddenly 
gave way, the candle on the table at which 
G. was writing was blown out, and we were 
left in total darkness. Although enveloped 
and almost stifled in the folds of the falling 
tent, we could hear the crash of the tables, 
chairs, boxes and bags, as they were thrown 
into one confused heap; the sound of run¬ 
ning water from the overturned pitchers; 
and, above all, the shouts of the men as 
they rushed to the rescue. 

It took some time to make everything 
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right again. They tried to fasten the tents 
more securely, by driving deeper into the 
sand the wooden pins that held the cords, 
and plaoing heavy stones upon them. But 
we felt like the man in the parable, “ which 
built his house upon the sand; . . . and the 
winds blew and beat upon that house, and 
it fell.” Matt, vii: 26, 27. 

The other tents were also blown down, 
and one was carried off a short distance over 
the sands, leaving its startled and terrified 
occupants sitting each on her bed in the 
open aii*! 

By three o’clock the rain began to fall, 
and the wind subsided, thus giving us a few 
hours’ sleep before Francis called us at six. 
Not more than half-awake, we dressed as 
quickly as possible ; when lifting the curtain 
which served for a door, we saw the camp in 
a state of bustle and confusion preparatory 
to our departure. The men were loading 
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the mules and saddling the horses; Giurgius 
was busy over his fire; Francis and the 
other Giurgius were setting the table for 
breakfast, while Pietro was walking around, 
giving out his orders for the day. 

A hot breakfast of omelet, beefsteak and 
fried potatoes, soon revived our drooping 
spirits, and when we fairly set off, our cour¬ 
age had risen in spite of the threatening 
clouds and drizzling rain. The name of 
this, our first camping place, was Khan-ater. 

Nearly all that day we rode in a succession 
of showers, but were amply protected from 
the rain by large rubber cloaks, covering us 
from head to foot. In the morning, I rode 
Mrs. PI.’s pony; but after lunch I took the 
white horse, and kept him all the rest of the 
journey. He did not make any more at¬ 
tempts to “ sit down ” on the sands. 

That morning we had our first experience 
in fording rivers. As we stood on the bank 
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of the Damur river, wondering how we 
were to reach the other side, one of the 
muleteers appeared, took off his shoes, and 
taking one horse by the bridle, waded into 
the water. The others followed very readi¬ 
ly- 

After riding three hours and a half, we 
stopped for lunch at a place called Khan 
Neby Yunas. A Khan is a kind of inn 
where travellers may stop and find shelter; 
but they have to bring their own provision, 
as well as food for their animals. Neby 
Yunas means prophet Jonas. The Moham¬ 
medans think it was near this spot that the 
whale vomited out Jonah upon the dryland; 
and they have built a “ wely ” or tomb here, 
in his honor. A “ wely ” always has a small 
dome on the roof, looking something like a 
washbowl turned upside down. 

Under some arches in front of the Khan, 
Francis spread on the ground some nice 
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Turkey rugs for table-cloths; then from the 
saddle-bags that he carried on his horse, he 
brought out some cold chicken and mutton, 
hard boiled eggs, bread and jelly, oranges 
and other fruit. We had tin cups and 
plates, with knives and forks. After lunch 
we rested awhile; then started off again, 
rode three hours, and reached Sidon at half 
past four, p. M. During the last hour of 
our ride, the rain ceased, and the sun came 
out clear and bright. We rode briskly over 
the sands, with the blue waters of the Medi¬ 
terranean on our right hand, and on the 
left a long succession of orange groves, for 
which Sidon is so famous. The trees were 
covered at the same time with their golden 
fruit and beautiful flowers, and the air was 
filled with the sweet fragrance. 

One little incident that occurred on the 
way, saddened us. Drawn upon the beach 
was the wreck of a small fishing-boat, that 
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had been upset during the storm of the 
night before. One man had been drowned ; 
and as we rode by, his companions asked 
our dragoman to carry to his friends in 
Sidon, the news of his death. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

is situated close by the sea. It 
e of the oldest cities in the 
., and some people say it was 
first built by a great-grandson of Noah. It 
used to be a very rich and famous place in 
ancient times; but now it is small, and the 
streets are narrow, and crooked and dirty. 
We rode through the town, and found our 
tents pitched on the other side, near a grave¬ 
yard. As it was not yet dark, we took a 
guide and rode around to see various places 
of interest. 

We went first to a fruit-orchard, where we 
saw a great many orange-trees, as well as 
other varieties. The oranges looked very 
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inviting, but we were told they were “ mush 
teyeb,” not good; and sure enough, when 
we tasted them, we found they were a diff¬ 
erent kind from the sweet oranges, and were 
very bitter. The sweet ones had just been 
gathered and sent away. We then went to 
an old castle, built on a rock in the ocean, 
and connected with the mainland by a long 
bridge. It is many hundreds of years old, 
and is now quite in ruins. 

On returning to the tents, we found some 
callers there, viz: Rev. Mr. E. and his 
daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. W. They are 
American missionaries living in Sidon. Mr. 
E. has been in that country more than 
twenty years. They very kindly asked us 
to spend the time of our stay in Sidon at 
their house, which invitation the young 
ladies gladly accepted. 

The next day was the Sabbath, a quiet, 
beautiful day. Early in the morning, we 
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went to the Arabic church, and heard Mr. 
E. preach to the natives. Of course we 
could not understand a word he said, but we 
were much interested in watching the faces 
of the women as they listened to him with 
the greatest attention and eagerness. We 
could not see any men from where we sat, 
because it is the custom in that country not 
to allow the men and women to sit together. 
The men are on one side, and the women on 
the other ; and they are separated from each 
other by a high curtain, extending nearly 
the whole length of the room. But the 
preacher can see everybody in the church, 
and everybody can see him. Some one told 
us that the text was Gal. iv.: 7 : “ Where¬ 
fore thou art no more a servant, but a son ; 
and if a son, then an heir of God through 
Christ.” 

After dinner, we went to a prayer-meeting 
at Mr. E.’s house, which we all enjoyed very 
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much. We thought of our dear friends at 
home, and prayed for them that, during our 
long absence, they might all be kept in 
safety by the kind care of our Heavenly 
Father. One little girl there was about as 
old as our little A., and reminded us of her 
so strongly, that we wanted to see her more 
than ever. It seemed strange to hear a 
child hardly eight years old talking Arabic 
as well as she did English. 

On our return, we sat in the door of the 
tents, watching the groups of white-veiled 
women, as they moved about in the grave¬ 
yard, or sat down by the side of the graves, 
filling the air with their mournful cries. In 
that country, whenever any one dies, the 
friends of the dead person hire women to go 
to the grave every day for a certain length 
of time, and cry and mourn. Sometimes 
they get very much excited, screaming and 
shrieking at the top of their voices. But 
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this is generally when they are going to the 
funeral. Solomon says in Ecclesiastes, xii: 
5, u The mourners go about the streets.” 
Jeremiah also says, (ix: 17, 18), “ Call for 
the mourning women that they may come: 
.... and let them make haste and take up 
a wailing for us.” So we see that the cus¬ 
toms of the people in this respect were the 
same in former years as they are now. 

The dress of Mohammedan women, 
whether in Palestine, or any other part of 
the Turkish empire, has one very strange 
peculiarity. They do not think it proper to 
allow their faces to be seen in public. So 
whenever they go out into the streets, or a 
stranger comes to their house, they fasten a 
long, white veil over the face just under the 
eyes. This reaches nearl} 7 - to the ground. 
Then they cover themselves entirely with a 
large garment thrown over the head. This 
may be either white or black. Those who 
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wear the white ones look like ghosts walking 
about in great sheets. 

On Monday morning, we were all rested, 
and in good spirits for onr journey. Some 
of the missionaries with their children, came 
to bid us good-by. Two little boys were 
riding on one donkey, and looked as if they 
were having a very nice time. We shall not 
soon forget those kind Mends who were so 
polite and hospitable to us. 

During our ride that morning, we passed 
on our left the ruins of the old town of 
Sarepta. The modern village of Sarafend 
stands near the place. If you will read part 
of the 17tli chapter of the first book of 
Kings, you will see that the prophet Elijah 
came to a town called Zarephath during a 
great famine, and lived there sometime with 
a widow woman; and that after her son had 
died^ he raised him to life again. Zarephath 
and Sarepta are different names for the same 
place. 
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When I was a little girl, and read this 
story, I used to think that the “ loft ” where 
Elijah carried the dead boy was an attic or 
garret such as we have in some of our 
houses, and I concluded that this woman 
must have been very poor, if she had no bet¬ 
ter room than that to give the prophet. But 
I have found out since then, that the word 
translated “ loft,” really refers to the best 
room in the house, and such a room, too, as 
only the better classes of people can afford 
to have. It is built on the roof of the 
house, and is really much pleasanter for be¬ 
ing so high. Such a room is called an 
“ Alliyeh.” 

It was also, probably, in this town that 
the Syrophenician woman lived, whose 
daughter Jesus cured. You can read about 
it in Mark vii: 24-30. Near the ruins is a 
Mohammedan “ wely,” or tomb, dedicated 
to one of their saints named, “ El Khudr.” 
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We rode twenty-six miles that day; and, 
as we had to go very slowly, because the 
roads in Palestine are generally so poor, it 
took us eight hours to reach Tyre from Si- 
don. We were all pretty tired when we got 
there. While some of our party were 
obliged to lie down and rest before dinner 
was ready, M. and I walked out to see how 
Tyre looked. But we were followed by a 
crowd of such funny-looking children that 
our attention was quite taken up with them, 
and we did not go very far. The girls were 
all dressed in very bright colors, red and 
blue and green and yellow and white; and 
their garments were made in very odd fash¬ 
ion. They evidently thought we were 
dressed just as strangely, for they stared and 
laughed at us, and tried to examine what we 
had on ; and finally they became so rude that 
we had to say to them, “Imshee,” which 
means “ go away.” 
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Before leaving Tyre the next morning, we 
went in a boat to see some fallen columns of 
red and gray granite, that now lie far down 
under the water. Many years ago Tyre was 
a large and powerful city, and these stones 
once formed massive sea-walls and ramparts, 
and probably large castles were built upon 
them. But on account of the great wicked¬ 
ness of the people who lived there, God pro¬ 
nounced a severe judgment against them 
and against their magnificent city. Among 
other things He said that the “ stones and 
timber and dust should be laid in the midst 
of the water.” Eze. xxvi: 12. How truly 
and wonderfully that prophecy has been 
fulfilled! 

The boat in which we went to look at 
these stones, could not come close up to the 
shore; so two of the men put their hands 
together and took us, one by one, through 
the water, just in the same way that chil- 
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dren often make armchairs in which to carry 
about their younger brothers and sisters. 

After we had examined these carved 
stones and columns, we rode into the town 
to see an old church that was built more 
than fifteen hundred years ago. It is now 
in ruins; the roof is quite gone, and we 
could go with our horses right inside of the 
crumbling walls. 

Some of the streets of Tyre are so very 
narrow that G. was afraid his umbrella, 
strapped on the saddle in front of him, 
would get broken against the high stone 
wall on each side of us. So he took it off 
and carried it in his hand. These narrow 
paths between two walls, reminded us of 
the story of Balaam and his ass. It says in 
Numbers xxii: 24, 25, 

“ The angel of the Lord stood in a path 
of the vineyards, a wall being on tins side, 
and a wall on that side. And when the ass 
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saw the angel of the Lord, she thrust her¬ 
self unto the wall, and crushed Balaam’s 
foot against the wall.” 

When we rode through these narrow 
streets, we often had to put our hands out 
against the wall, to prevent the horses from 
crowding too close and crushing our feet. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

3E day we left Tyre, we came 
oyer two rocky promontories. One 
is called “ Ras-el-Abyad,” or the 
White Cliff. The path over the other is 
called the “ Ladder of Tyre.” This used 
to be one of the worst and most dangerous 
roads in the country, but it has of late been 
much improved. Still we thought them 
both bad enough. They are narrow paths 
cut in the side of a steep precipice. 

We rode along, slowly and carefully, one 
after the other, taking good heed to our 
horses that they did not slip as they stepped 
now up and now down over the rough, stony 
way. The rock towered far above our 
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heads on the left hand, while on the right 
we could look straight down nearly two 
hundred feet, and see the water foaming and 
dashing over the rocks. At last it became 
so very steep and dangerous that Pietro 
advised us to get off our horses and walk 
for a short distance, which we were very 
ready to do. 

We were all glad to reach the end of 
the Pass in safety. As we turned the last 
corner around a sharp projecting rock, the 
plain of Akka lay spread out some distance 
below us ; while gleaming in the light of the 
setting sun, were the white tents of our 
camp. The animals, relieved of the heavy 
burdens they had carried during the day, 
were feeding around on the grass, and the 
muleteers walking about in their picturesque 
costumes. 

As we descended from the rocky promon¬ 
tory of the “ Ladder of Tyre, we, to speak 
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strictly, came into the Land of Palestine for 
the first time; the country through which 
we had thus far been travelling, being an¬ 
cient Phenicia. It was never wholly sub¬ 
dued by the Israelites when they conquered 
the rest of the land. If you will look on 
the map, you will see what a narrow strip 
of land it is, in no place more than twelve 
miles wide, yet stretching along the seashore 
one hundred miles or more in length. 

This night, then, was really our first in 
Palestine. As it was pretty cold, our mule¬ 
teers made a large bon-fire, and we all gath¬ 
ered around it to warm our hands and feet, 
saying, “Teyeb Keteer, teyeb keteer,” which 
means very good. It pleased the men very 
much to hear us try to talk Arabic. 

We could hear the cries of the jackals all 
night; they seemed to be very near our 
tents. At first, we were somewhat inclined 
to be afraid of them, but Pietro assured us 
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they would not come near enough to the 
camp to do any harm. 

The next day we ate our lunch under the 
wall of the castle at Akka or Acre. This 
place is mentioned in Acts xxi, 7, under the 
name of Ptolemais, and we learn from that 
verse that the apostle Paul stopped there on 
one of his journeys from Tyre to Jerusalem. 

It must have been a town of some impor¬ 
tance then, but it became still more famous 
years afterwards, during the wars of the 
Crusades, which the Christians of Europe 
carried on against the Turks, in order to 
gain possession of the Holy Land. 

For a while, the Crusaders were success¬ 
ful ; but they were finally conquered, and 
driven out of the country by the Turks. 

One hundred years ago, Akka was gov¬ 
erned by a wretch of a Pasha, who was so 
cruel that people gave him the name of “ el 
Jezzar,” or “ the Butcher,” because he put 
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so many persons to death merely to gratify 
his own whims and passions. It is said, that 
often, when talking with his favorites, he 
would catch one of them and cut off his ear 
with his dagger, just for the fun of it! If 
that was the way he treated his friends, it is 
no wonder that everybody was afraid of him. 
There is a beautiful mosque in the town, 
called by his name, “Jezzar Pasha.” We 
went to see it. The court, as we entered, 
looked particularly pleasant and attractive, 
after walking through the narrow, dirty 
streets of the city. It is very large and 
paved with marble. A water-tank, where 
the Mohammedans wash before saying their 
prayers, stands near the entrance, under a 
kind of canopy of light, graceful architec¬ 
ture ; and clumps of trees were scattered 
about here and there. The mosque itself is 
very pretty. An old man showed us the 
building; but he would not allow us to step 
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inside without first taking off our boots, lest 
we should defile the sacred place by bring¬ 
ing in some of the dust of the streets. By 
the color of his turban, which was green, we 
knew him to be a descendant of their great 
prophet, Mohammed. Indeed, so particular 
are they about this, that if any others should 
venture to put on a green turban, they would 
probably be killed. 

A mosque, or Mohammedan place of wor¬ 
ship, is not built like our churches. Instead 
of a steeple, tapering gradually to a point 
high in the air, it has several minarets, and 
one or more round, flattened domes. The 
minaret is a tall and slender tower of about 
the same size all the way up. Near the top 
is a balcony with a railing around it, where a 
man comes out five times a day, and calls 
upon all the followers of the Prophet to say 
their prayers. This man is called a “ muez¬ 
zin.” The first call is at daybreak; the sec- 
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ond, at noon ; the third, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon; the fourth, at sunset; and 
the fifth, when it has become quite dark. 
Most of their prayers consist in repeating 
the words, “ AUah-hu-akbar,” “ God is 
great,” and also some passages from the Ko¬ 
ran, which is their sacred book. The posi¬ 
tions the worshippers take while praying, are 
various, and are changed with every few 
sentences that they utter. They always 
stand or kneel with their faces towards the 
city of Mecca. 

After we had examined the mosque of 
“ Jezzar Pasha” as much as we wanted to, 
we walked slowly back to our lunching- 
place, stopping on the way to rest a few 
minutes, right in the street, which, fortu¬ 
nately for us, was a little wider in this place 
than usual. Chairs or stools were brought 
for our accommodation, and we amused our¬ 
selves by watching the people as they passed, 
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and they in their turn stopped to stare at 
us. Our dragoman supplied us with coffee 
and oranges. The latter were the largest I 
had ever seen, one measuring fully five inches 
in diameter! 

It was five o’clock that afternoon before 
we reached our camp. Our tents were 
pitched outside the town of Haifa, which, 
if you consult the map, you will see is situ¬ 
ated close by the sea, and just at the foot of 
Mt. Carmel. 

Two of the rivers which we forded that 
day were the “ N’Aman,” or Belus, on the 
banks of which it is said that glass was first 
discovered by the ancients ; and the Kishon, 
where the prophet Elijah slew all the priests 
of Baal, i Kings xviii: 40. 

Haifa, or Ivhaifa, is not a very interesting 
place, although it has a tolerably good har¬ 
bor. It is not mentioned in the Bible. 
Just outside the town is a small German 
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colony of about two hundred people. Their 
houses look white and neat compared with 
those of the natives. The next morning we 
went up Mt. Carmel, and spent several 
hours at the convent on the summit. The 
path, after leaving the camp, led us first 
through a grove of olive trees, and then up 
a steep, rocky ascent, which seemed almost 
as hard as climbing up stairs. 

The monks met us very politely, and 
treated us with great hospitality. They in¬ 
vited us up into their parlor, a large, airy 
room, and gave us coffee and sherbet. This 
is a drink made of water and a syrup ob¬ 
tained from rose leaves. While the gentle¬ 
men went up to the “ Terrace,” or roof of 
the building, which, (as it was necessary to 
pass through the private rooms of the 
monks) the ladies were not permitted to do, 
we were shown the apartments appiopriated 
to the use of such travellers as chose to stay 
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there over night. They looked very invit¬ 
ing, with their spotless white bed-spreads, 
and muslin curtains. The view from the 
windows out over the water, was charming. 
We were afterwards taken into the church, 
behind which is a cave in the mountain, 
where, it is said, Elijah once hid himself 
from the wicked Queen Jezebel. The spot 
where Elijah’s sacrifice took place, when 
fire came down from Heaven and consumed 
the altar and all that was on it, I Kings 
xviii, is at some distance from the convent, 
on the mountain range which runs in a 
south-easterly direction away from the sea. 
We wanted to go there very much, but were 
not able to do so. 

That night we encamped at Tantura, a 
small place of no interest whatever. But 
we were quite startled, on arriving, to see 
near us a party of wandering Bedawin. 
They are known to be great robbers, and 
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often attack parties of travellers. Their 
tents are made of coarse black goat’s hair, 
which the women spin and weave into cloth. 
This is stretched upon poles four or five feet 
from the ground, so the people inside the 
tents cannot stand upright. Pietro said 
that he and his men would keep a strict, 
guard all night; therefore, trusting ourselves 
to his watchfulness and the kind care of our 
Heavenly Father, we went to bed, and slept 
quietly without fear of disturbance. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BOUT half-past ten o’clock the next 
clay, (Friday) we came in sight of 
the remains of ancient Cesarea, 
where we intended to stay several hours and 
examine the ruins at our leisure. These 
ruins lie near the shore, and consist of huge 
masses of masonry and piles of granite 
columns. But we found the place already 
in possession of a party of Bedawin shep¬ 
herds, with their herds and flocks. Their 
appearance was anything but friendly, as 
they watched us with scowling faces, even 
threatening us by throwing a few stones. 
Pietro was at hand at once, advising us 
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to mount our horses and go away as quickly 
as possible; and at the same time showing 
his pistol to these wild Arabs, and telling 
them that he would certainly shoot them if 
they did us any harm. So we hastened 
away, sorry that these savage intruders 
would not allow us to give any more than a 
passing look at these ruins. 

A great many interesting events have 
taken place at Cesarea; and it was once a 
large and powerful city. It is mentioned 
several times in the book of Acts. Philip, 
the Evangelist, with his four daughters lived 
here. Acts xxi: 8, 9. Peter baptized a 
Roman Centurion in this place, Acts x: 24, 
48. Paul was brought to Cesarea as a pris¬ 
oner, Acts xxiii: 83, where he preached two 
powerful sermons, and made both Felix, the 
Roman governor, and king Agrippa tremble 
when he spoke of “righteousness, temper¬ 
ance and judgment to come.” Acts xxiv: 
25, and xxvi: 28. 
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Cesarea was founded by Herod the Great; 
and he caused some magnificent buildings to 
be erected there. Perhaps the very columns 
and great stones that we saw, once belonged 
to those buildings. Herod’s grandson, when 
he came to be king, lived here in great 
pomp. The Bible tells us that one day he 
put on his robes of royalty, and entering 
one of those magnificent temples, seated 
himself on his throne, and made a great 
speech to the people. They were so daz¬ 
zled by his splendid appearance and his 
great power, that they worshipped him as if 
he were a god and not a man. Because the 
king thus took so much glory to himself, God 
was greatly displeased with him, and sent 
upon him a dreadful disease, of which he 
died soon after. Acts xii: 21-23. 

After leaving Cesarea, we rode for a long 
distance over the sands, looking in vain for 
some shade from the burning sun, where we 
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might rest and eat our lunch. At last we 
found some high rocks close by the water’s 
edge, and there we dismounted and sat 
down under their shadow. If you will open 
your Bible at Isa. xxxii: 2, you will see the 
verse that some of us were thinking about 
while there. Just as that high rock shel¬ 
tered us from the fierce rays of the noon¬ 
day sun, so our dear Saviour will protect us 
from trouble and danger if we will put our 
trust in Him. 

While eating our lunch we saw some 
eagles flying about; and Mustafa climbed up 
on the rocks and found their nest, with 
several young eaglets in it; but he did not 
disturb them. We called the place, “Eagle 
Cliff.” 

We afterwards rambled about on the 
rocks for more than an hour, finding large 
numbers of snails and shell-fish clinging to 
the rocks, and scattered about in little pools 
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of water. Pietro liad a few of them cooked 
for dinner that night; some of our party 
thought they were very good. 

Knowing that we had a long ride before 
us the next day in order to reach Jaffa, 
where we were to spend the Sabbath, we 
started at an earlier hour than usual, being 
in the saddle by half past seven. In all our 
Palestine travels, we thought the most for¬ 
lorn part of each day’s experience was after 
breakfast in the morning, until the signal 
was given for our departure. We were 
then literally driven out of “house and 
home,” and had “ nowhere to stay.” While 
we were at breakfast, the men took down 
our tents, packed up the beds, bedding, &c. 
Then when we went out of the dining-room 
tent, we saw the camp-ground covered with 
boxes and bundles and chests and trunks 
and bags and shawls in endless confusion. 
In despair we tried to find some resting- 
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place; but as the patient mules were brought 
up one by one to receive their burdens, we 
were driven from camp-stool to box, and 
from box to bundle, until finally we were 
compelled to stand until our horses were 
ready, rather than sit down on the grass wet 
with the morning dew. 

During Friday and Saturday, our ride was 
over the plain of Sharon; and we all looked 
for the flower which is called in Solomon’s 
song, the “ Rose of Sharon.” But as botan¬ 
ists do not agree as to what it is, it was 
quite impossible for us to decide about it. 

About noon on Saturday, we reached a 
small village by the name of “ El Haram,” 
or “ the Sanctuary,” so called because there 
is a wely or tomb built there in honor of a 
dervish named, “ Aly ibn Aleirn.” 

We sat down on the brow of a high cliff, 
overlooking the sea, where the wall of an 
old mosque afforded us some shade. While 
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busily engaged in eating our lunch, we heard 
a strange noise over our heads, and presently 
some loose stones came rattling down upon 
us. The noise sounded very much like the 
neighing of a horse, and on looking up, we 
saw a woman standing on the wall above us ? 
and making every minute that disagreeable 
sound. The dragoman told us she was a 
land of saint, and that it would not do to 
drive her away, because the people around 
would be very angry if we did not treat her 
well. If she were in our own country, we 
should call her half-idiotic, and put her into 
some asylum where she would be well cared 
for. But these deluded people think that 
those who are idiotic or insane are holier 
than others, and therefore entitled to a great 
deal of veneration and respect. This poor 
woman afterwards came down and stared at 
us with much apparent curiosity. She had a 
baby in her arms, and kept making that 
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queer noise continually, startling us by its 
strange, unearthly sound. When we asked 
her why she did so, she answered that God 
gave her the power. It made us feel sadly 
to think how ignorant the people are who 
live in that country, and how much they 
need to be taught the knowledge of Jesus, 
the Saviour of the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• HE approach to Jaffa was through a 
lane bordered on either side by 
orange groves. There being yet sev¬ 
eral hours before sunset, we concluded to 
commence our sight-seeing that night. 
Therefore, only stoj)ping 'long enough to 
wash the dust from our hands and faces, we 
took a guide and started out on our walk. 
The tents were pitched outside the walls, 
between the city and a small settlement of 
Germans and Americans. A few weeks be¬ 
fore, we had passed Jaffa in the steamer on 
our way from Port Said to Beirut. It then 
looked very prettily, being situated on the 
side of a hill, and surrounded by trees. 
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But on a nearer view it did not seem so 
pleasant. The streets were more dirty and 
disagreeable than any we had yet seen. 
Our guide led us through many of these 
narrow alleys, up and down slippery stone 
steps where a horse could hardly go with 
safety, until at last we came to a building 
which he said was the house of 64 Simon the 
tanner.” It did indeed, stand by the sea¬ 
side, (Acts x: 6), but it was not old enough 
to be really the house where Peter had his 
remarkable dream. 

We knocked at the door, and it was im¬ 
mediately opened by a dervish, who asked 
us to come in and see the 44 room where St. 
Peter lived,” and the place where his table 
once stood. He then took us out into the 
courtyard, and up a few stone steps over¬ 
grown with moss and weeds, to the flat roof 
of the low building. This interested us 
very much, because the houses we see in that 
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country now, are built very much like those 
that were used in Bible times. 

Probably it was a roof somewhat like this 
where “ Peter went up upon the house top 
to pray,” and where he saw in a dream “ a 
great sheet, knit at the four corners, and let 
down to the earth.” Acts x: 9-11. From 
such a roof also, he looked out over the 
same sea, the waves of which we then saw 
dashing on the rocks below. 

The flat roof of an Eastern house is used 
more than any other part of the building. 
Because it is so much cooler, the family fre¬ 
quently sleep there at night; and even in 
the day-time they often collect upon the 
u housetops ” to spend their time in idle 
gossip. The housetops are used for other 
purposes also, such as drying corn and fruit. 
From the Bible we learn that the ancient 
customs in these respects were very much 
like those of later days. Rahab hid the two 
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spies of Israel, among the stalks of flax on 
the roof of her house at Jericho. Josh ii: 6. 
Samuel and Saul talked together upon the 
44 top of the house.” I Sam. ix : 25. Jesus 
says, when describing the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 44 Let him which is on the house¬ 
top not come down to take anything out of 
his house.” Matt, xxiv : 17. 

Jaffa is the same place spoken of in the 
Bible as Joppa. It is a very old city, and 
no one knows when it was first built. 
When Jonah went to Tarshish to flee “from 
the presence of the Lord,” because he did 
not want to carry God’s message to Nineveh, 
he sailed in a ship from Joppa. Jon. i: 3. 
Here, in later times, Peter raised Tabitha to 
life, and afterward lived many days with 
Simon the tanner. Acts ix: 36-43. And 
it was here, too, he saw that strange vision 
of which we have already spoken. 

Jaffa, or Joppa, is famous now for its fruit 
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orchards. We saw many large oranges lilce 
those we had at Akka. They were not 
round, but shaped something like an egg; 
and they had a very thick skin. 

On our return to the camp, we noticed 
more particularly the fountain of Jaffa near 
the gate. It was surrounded by crowds of 
people in curious costumes, and various 
kinds of business seemed to be carried on 
there. 

We read in the Bible of several instances 
in which bargains were made and important 
matters settled near the gates of cities. 
“ Lot sat in the gate of Sodom,” when the 
two angels came to him. Gen. xix: 1. Ab¬ 
raham bought the cave of Machpelah from 
the children of Heth “ at the gate of his 
city, (Hebron). Gen. xxiii: 18. “ Boaz 

went up to the gate (of Bethlehem) and sat 
him down there,” to talk about Ruth, the 
Moabitess, with some of her friends. Ruth 
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iv. 1. The old priest, Eli, was sitting by the 
side of the gate at Shiloh, when he heard 
the fata! news that the ark of God had been 
taken by the Philistines. “ And he fell 
from off the seat backward by the side of 
the gate, and his neck brake, and he died.” 
I Sam. iv : 18. 

The next day was our second Sabbath in 
the Holy Land. In the morning, we had a 
pleasant service at the house of an American 
lady, Mrs. H., who had a school there, she 
having very kindly placed her rooms at our 
disposal, and invited all the American and 
English travellers, who were in Jaffa, to be 
present. Mrs. H.’s house is built somewhat 
in American style, and is charmingly situ¬ 
ated outside the city, and near the German 
colony. We had a congregation of thirty or 
forty, including a few of the natives; and 
the services were exceedingly interesting, 
reminding us in our journey to the earthly 
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Jerusalem, of the pilgrimage to that Holy- 
City “ which hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God.” Heb. xi: 10. 

On Monday, we again took up our line of 
march, and turned our faces away from the 
sea. For some distance, we rode through 
orange-groves, and between hedges of the 
prickly pear. That morning, we had our 
second experience of the burning sirocco. 
The wind was very, very hot, and so strong 
that it was impossible to keep our umbrellas 
open. The drifting sand and bright sun 
made our ride of three hours a most uncom¬ 
fortable one. At Lydda, or Lydd, we 
stopped for a few minutes to see the ruins 
of the ancient church of St. George. 

It was refreshing to step from the bright 
sunlight within the cool walls of the build¬ 
ing. These ruins are now being repaired, 
and a new church built over the old one. 
Lydda was once the home of a sick man 
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named Eneas, who had been confined to his 
bed eight years, but was at last cured by 
Peter. Acts ix : 33, 34. 

Before leaving the town, we went to see a 
mission-school kept by a pleasant-looking 
Greek. In a small, square room, about 
thirty little boys and girls were sitting on 
low benches placed against the walls. They 
did not look much like scholars in America. 
Their teacher asked them to sing to us ; but 
such music I am sure you never heard. 
Each child seemed to sing just as he or she 
thought best, with no regard to either time 
or tune. The school is under the patronage 
of Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem. As it has 
not been long established, we shall hope that 
after some more teaching, their faces may 
look a little brighter, and their voices be¬ 
come more musical. The teacher was evi¬ 
dently much pleased to have any visitors ; 
and when we rose to go, he asked us to stay 
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a little longer, as Ills wife was making some 
lemonade for us. We thought this would 
be so cool and refreshing on that warm day 
that we sat down again. But when it was 
brought in, and we eagerly hastened to taste 
it, we found, to our disgust, that the lemons 
must have been left out, and we had only 
warm, sweetened water to drink! Trying 
to conceal our disappointment, we thanked 
our host for his intended politeness, gave 
him some money for the support of his 
school, and set out again on the way to Jeru¬ 
salem. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

URING our last day’s ride to Jerusa¬ 
lem, we amused ourselves for part 
of the distance by trying to find 
names for our horses. Of course we wished 
them to be Oriental names; and as our stock 
of Arabic was not very large, it was rather 
difficult to find any that were quite satisfac¬ 
tory. But at last M. chose “Neby Yunas,” 
(prophet Jonah) for her horse ; G. named his 
“Akhmar” (red); L’s was Nijm,” (star); 
mine, “Abyad” (white); while Dr. H. 
preferred plain English, and called his short¬ 
tailed animal, “ Bobby.’' 

We were nearly two days in going from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. The encampment for 
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the night was at a place Pietro called “ Jack¬ 
als’ Well,” near the Tillage of “ Latron,” 
or the “ Thieves’ Den.” Neither of these 
names sounded very pleasantly to us, but 
we found ourselves in no more danger from 
thieves and jackals here than we had been 
in other places. 

The approach to Jerusalem was formerly 
by a steep and rugged mountain path, al¬ 
most dangerous for any other than the sure¬ 
footed horses of Syria. But a few years 
ago, the French empress, Eugenie, visited 
Jerusalem; and in order to make it easier 
for her to travel, this road was improved so 
much, that for a short time carriages could 
pass over it. It is, however, sadly out of 
repair now. 

We passed near the site of Kirjath-jearim, 
one of the four cities where the people lived 
who deceived Joshua and the Israelites by 
means of “ old shoes ” and “ mouldy bread.” 
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Josh, ix : 3-17. The Ark of the Lord also 
remained here twenty years, in the house of 
a man named Abinadab, under the care of 
his son Eleazar. I Sam. vii: 1, 2. 

All along the way from Jaffa we frequent¬ 
ly met little children carrying jars of water, 
which they offered to us to drink, and then 
asked for “bakshish,” or “a gift.” 

It was about half past two in the after¬ 
noon of Tuesday, April 9th, when we first 
came in sight of the Holy City. And as we 
saw the cupolas and domes and minarets 
rising above the walls, we tried to realize 
that at last we were near the place where 
our dear Saviour lived and died. 

Just before reaching the Jaffa Gate, we 
turned northward, passing by the walls of 
the city, until we reached the camp-ground. 

As the baggage-mules arrived at the same 
time with us that day, our tents were not 
ready; so we concluded to ride around the 
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outside of the city, and get a general idea 
of its situation and appearance. If you will 
study a plan of Jerusalem, and try to be¬ 
come as familiar as possible with the differ¬ 
ent parts of the city and the sui rounding 
hills and valleys, you will be prepared to 
follow us, not only in that first ride, but in 
all the other rides and walks that we took 
while there. 

When we left the camp-ground we rode 
southward, down into the valley of Hinnom, 
which extends along the eastern and south¬ 
ern sides of Jerusalem. The path was very 
steep; and when at the lowest point, we 
could see the city walls towering far above 
us. At the south-east corner we turned in¬ 
to the valley of the Kedron. Here the 
brook so often mentioned in the Bible, used 
to flow. It is dried up now the greater 
part of the year. Just at this point, we 
were shown on the right, the place where 
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tradition says that Judas hanged himself 
after he had betrayed his Master. This field 
was subsequently bought with the “ thirty 
pieces of silver,” and used as a burial- 
ground for strangers. It is still called 
“ Aceldama,” or the “ field of blood.” 
Matt, xxvii: 7. 8 : and Acts i: 19. 

We next passed the Pool of Siloam, where 
the blind man was cured. John ix : 7 ; En- 
Rogel, mentioned in n Sam. xvii: 17, and 
I Kings i: 9 ; the Fountain of the Virgin; 
the so-called tombs of Zacharias, Absalom 
and St. James ; and the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane. The last I will describe more fully 
by and by. 

We then rode on around the northern 
walls, until we reached our camp. By this 
time the tents were all ready for us, under 
the shade of some olive trees, between the 
Damascus and Jaffa gates. 

Dinner being served earlier than usual, we 
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had time afterward, before dark, for a walk 
inside the walls. We were all so impatient 
to see what we could, that no one thought 
of fatigue after the day’s ride. We walked 
through a few of the principal streets of the 
city. Although better in some respects than 
many we had seen in Tyre or Jaffa, yet you 
would hardly call them streets in America. 
They were very narrow and badly paved. 
A lady would not venture to ride through 
them, for fear her horse would slip on the 
stones. We always, when there, left the 
horses at the gate in charge of a muleteer, 
who waited with them until we were ready 
to ride back to the tents. The buildings are 
so high on each side, that very little sunlight 
gets down into the street. But, as the 
houses there, like those in other Eastern 
cities, are usually built around a central 
court, they are much brighter and pleasanter 
within than one would suppose, who merely 
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saw the gloomy, outside walls. In the 
course of our walk, we went into a book¬ 
store kept by a Mr. Shapira, and after we 
had made a few purchases, he took us 
through the store out to the other side, to 
see the Pool of Hezekiah. 

In II Kings, xx: 20, we read that Heze- 
kiah “ made a pool, and a conduit, and 
brought water into the city.” This is prob¬ 
ably the same pool. We also went into the 
“ Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” and saw 
many other interesting places. But the de¬ 
scription of them would be too long for 
this chapter. 

After dinner we had some calls from other 
travellers, whose tents were pitched near 
our own; and at a late hour we went to 
bed, tired to be sure, but feeling very happy 
that at last our fondest wishes had been 
realized that indeed our feet had trodden 
the streets of the sacred city. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

will be quite impossible to tell you 
bout all the interesting things we 
xw, and all that we did in Jerusalem. 
We enjoyed every moment while there ; not 
because the city is so pretty and attractive 
now, but on account of its connection with 
Bible stories and Bible people. King David 
and all the other kings of Judah lived 
there; and there they were buried. It was 
probably to Mount Moriah, one of the hills 
on which the city is built, that Abraham 
came, many years before David’s time, to 
offer up his son Isaac as a burnt-offering. 
Just as he had taken the knife in his hand 
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to kill his son, the angel of the Lord called 
to him out of heaven, and told him not to 
hurt the lad. Gen. xxii: 1-14. God only 
wanted to try Abraham and see if He would 
really obey Him. On Mount Moriah, also, 
Solomon afterward built the beautiful tem¬ 
ple. 

But the place was especially dear to us 
on account of its being the scene of many 
events in the life of our Saviour, about 
which we read in the four Gospels; and 
where He suffered that cruel death on the 
cross, in order that we might have ever¬ 
lasting life. In spite of the narrow, dark 
streets, gloomy-looking buildings, and the 
poor, ignorant and degraded people, we felt 
we were on holy ground, and even the very 
stones were precious to us. 

One day we went to see the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which many people think 
is built over the place where Jesus was 
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crucified, and also where He was buried. It 
is difficult to tell whether this is really so or 
not; and so much has been written on both 
sides of the question by many learned men, 
that we hardly knew what to believe about 
this and other sacred places which were 
pointed out to us. One thing, however, is 
certain ; if it had been important for us to 
know the precise spots where the cross stood, 
and the new sepulchre was “ wherein never 
man before was laid,” the Bible would have 
told us so definitely, there could have been 
no mistake about them. We do know that 
Jesus died at Jerusalem; that He was buried 
and rose again from the grave, and that 
through faith in Him, we may obtain an en¬ 
trance into the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

Yet, although it is unimportant to identify 
many of the exact localities, and, indeed, 
impossible to do so, it is curious to see what 
so many people have believed for hundreds 
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of years. The so-called “ sacred places ” 
may be the true localities, or they may not. 
We really know very little about them. 
But it is a comfort to think the natural fea¬ 
tures of the country are the same now that 
they were ages ago — the hills and valleys 
and fountains; and we are also sure that the 
position of the city with the 46 mountains 
round about,” is still the same; and even 
some of the stones in the wall are the very 
ones that were placed there in the days of 
Solomon. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, about 
which I began to tell you, is very large, and 
some parts of it are very old. It took several 
hours to examine it thoroughly. It is a col¬ 
lection of various chapels and shrines, owned 
by different sects of Christians, the Roman 
Catholics, Greeks and Armenians. Sad to 
say, they quarrel so much among themselves, 
it is necessary to keep Turkish guards here 
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all the time in order to preserve peace. We 
saw them sitting on a bench near the en¬ 
trance. 

A great many curious and traditional 
places were pointed out to us by our guide, 
such as the stone on which our Lord’s body 
was laid when prepared for burial; the place 
where the cross stood ; the rock that was 
rent; and many others. Perhaps you may 
have heard that years ago, the mother of 
one of the Roman Emperors, thought she 
had discovered the three crosses on which 
Christ and the two thieves were crucified. 
The story is that in order to find out which 
of the three was the Saviour’s cross, they 
brought a sick woman, and when she touched 
the right one, she was immediately cured. 
This is one of the many legends that of 
course are not really true. But the places 
were pointed out to us where the crosses 
were found, and where the sick woman is 
said to have been so miraculously healed. 
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The most interesting place of all, within 
the church, is the Holy Sepulchre itself, 
which stands near the centre. It is owned 
in common by all the different sects of 
Chrstians, and they take turns in guarding 
it. The building is small and made of yel¬ 
low and white stones. We entered through 
a doorway, the first or outer room, called 
the “ Chapel of the Angel.” Here, it is 
said, the angel sat after he had rolled back 
the stone from the door. Matt, xxviii: 2. 
At the opposite end of this room is another 
door, so low that we had to stoop in order 
to go into the sepulchre itself. This was 
lighted by more than forty lamps of silver 
and gold suspended from the ceiling. The 
place where they say the body of Jesus was 
laid, is covered now by a marble slab ; this 
is much worn at the edge by the kisses of 
thousands of poor pilgrims, who come here 
on their knees, press their lips and forehead 
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and cheeks to the cold marble, and then 
drag themselves away, feeling they have 
now done something that will entitle them 
to a place in heaven. It was a very sad 
and affecting sight to stand there and watch 
them as they came in one by one. 

In front of the church is a large open 
court, filled with peddlers. They sit on 
the ground all day, with their wares spread 
out before them. Here one can buy little 
wooden crosses; strings of olive-wood beads; 
pearl crosses and silk-winders, from Bethle¬ 
hem ; and other such relics. We got a few 
of these; but afterwards found some very 
pretty articles made of olive-wood, at a shop 
on Christian street. 

We saw one funny thing oncoming out. 
In one corner of the court, close by the 
church, is a large, old wooden column, with 
a wide crack in it; and in this crack are a 
great many broken and decayed teeth. The 
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superstitious people believe that when they 
have the toothache, they must take out the 
tooth and put it in this crack, and they will 
never b£ troubled in that way again. When 
I told this story once to a little girl, she 
asked, 

“ What would they think if they should 
happen to have the toothache in another 
tooth? ” 

There is a crooked street in Jerusalem, 
which leads from the “Palace of Pilate” 
to the “ Holy Sepulchre.” It is called “ Via 
Dolorosa,” or the “ street of grief.” Tra¬ 
dition says that when Jesus was condemned 
to death by Pilate, He walked through this 
street to the place of crucifixion, bearing 
His cross. Many sacred places along the 
way are pointed out to travellers. 

Some of these were: — the spot where 
Christ was scourged; an arch crossing the 
street on which Pilate is said to have 
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brought forth Jesus and showed Him to 
the people, saying, “ Behold the man! ” 
John xix: 5; the place where Jesus fell 
under His heavy burden, and the soldiers 
compelled “ Simon, a Cyrenian,” to carry 
the cross. Luke xxiii: 26 ; the spot where 
Christ turned and said, to the weeping 
women who followed Him, “ Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me.” Luke xxiii: 
28; the column on which the cock stood 
and crowed when Peter denied his Master ; 
and many others. We looked at them all 
in wonder and surprise at the credulity of 
hundreds of poor pilgrims, who come here 
from distant countries, every year, to wor¬ 
ship and pray at these different shrines. 
By the time we had finished we were 
really tired of all these traditionary places; 
and I am sure you must be so too. There¬ 
fore I will repeat no more of them, but 
hasten to the description of other interest¬ 
ing events during our stay in Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

spent one Sabbath in Jerusalem, 
raorniifg we went to the 
f English Church, which stands on 

Mount Zion, and heard Bishop Gobat preach. 
The congregation is largely composed of 
travellers like ourselves. In the afternoon, 
all the gentleman of our party, including 
Dr. J. and his brother, who had arrived 
from Beirut the day before, rode around 
the city to the Mount of Olives, and held a 
service in a retired place on the hill side. 
Several other travellers were there also, and 
they celebrated the Lord s supper, perhaps, 
on the very spot where our dear Saviour 
had often been, when He lived on the earth. 
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How sweet and solemn it must have been ! 
The rest of us wanted very much to go 
too; but there was such a high wind, it was 
not thought best for ladies to venture so far. 

On Monday morning we all went to visit 
the Great Mosque, which stands on Mount 
Moriah, probabty very near the spot where 
Solomon’s Temple once was. It is in a large 
enclosure, surrounded by high walls. This 
enclosure is called 44 El Haram esh Shenf. 
In order to enter, it was necessary to obtain 
permission from the authorities by paying a 
large sum of money. We were also obliged 
to have a 44 Caw&ss,” or soldier to protect 
us from the insults of the people. It is only 
within a few years that the Mohammedans 
have allowed 44 Infidels ” (as they call Chris¬ 
tians) to go into the Haram at all. 

Knowing that they would insist upon our 
taking off our boots before stepping inside 
the walls, we carried our own slippers with 
us from the tents. 
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This vast enclosure, or court, occupying 
nearly a quarter of the city, is dotted here 
and there with trees, and little buildings 
that look like summer-houses. They mark 
the places with which the Mohammedans 
connect certain superstitions; such as the 
spot where a saint named “ El Khudr ” used 
to pray, and where, they say, he still comes 
often, though no one can see him! Then 
there is the “ Dome of the Spirits,” with a 
hole in the roof, through which the spirits 
of the dead ascend to Paradise; and the 
“ Dome of the Prophet,” where Jeremiah 
stood when he pronounced his judgment 
against the Temple. In the centre is the 
Great Mosque, the u Dome of the Rock.” 
It is eight-sided, and built of different col¬ 
ored marbles. Within this building is the 
same rock upon which once stood the altar 
of burnt-offerings. 

The Mohammedans have a strange super- 
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stition about this rock. They say that 
when their prophet Mohammed ascended to 
heaven, this rock was about to follow him, 
when the angel Gabriel took hold of it and 
held it back ! And they show two holes in 
the rock, which, according to their story, 
were made by Mohammed’s foot and Ga¬ 
briel’s hand. They affirm, moreover, that 
the rock is miraculously suspended in the 
air, and that the pillars underneath are only 
there in order to catch it, if it should fall! 

In one corner of the Haram is another 
mosque, “El Aksa,” formerly a Christian 
church. We saw one rather odd thing 
there, viz., two columns standing very close 
together; and they told us whoever could 
squeeze his body between them was sure of 
going to Paradise ! All such notions, I am 
sure you will agree with us in thinking veiy 
foolish; and we felt thankful that we had 
been taught differently. 
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In the eastern wall of the Haram is a 
large gate called the “ Golden Gate.” It 
is very old, and believed to be the same 
spoken of in the Bible as the “ Beautiful 
Gate,” where the lame man was laid every 
day until he was cured by Peter. Acts iii: 
2-8. The gate is now closed up with solid 
masonry; and the Mohammedans believe 
that, if their enemies should ever force an 
entrance through it, their own power would 
come immediately to an end. 

In our walks outside the walls we saw, 
one day, two women sitting on the ground, 
and grinding corn with a small hand-mill. 
We thought at once of that verse in the 
Bible, “ Two women shall be grinding at 
the mill: the one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” Matt, xxiv.: 41. As soon as 
they saw us, they left off their work to 
stare at the strangers. We tried to per¬ 
suade them to go on grinding, but after 
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repeated efforts on our part to make them 
understand what we wanted, one woman 
ran away, and the other could not do much 
alone. 

While in Jerusalem we went one day to 
see the “ Jews’ Wailing Place.” This is a 
small court on the outside of the western 
wall of the Haram. The very large stones 
that are still seen in the lower part of this 
wall were probably placed there by Solomon, 
when he built the Temple. The Mohamme¬ 
dans treat the poor Jews very cruelly, and 
will not allow them to go into the sacred 
enclosure where their own beautiful Temple 
once stood. But once a week, on Friday 
afternoon, they are permitted to gather in 
this little court on the outside of the walls ; 
there they read aloud the prophecies in the 
Old Testament regarding the destruction of 
their nation; and mourn and weep over their 
departed glory. Jews of all nations come 
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to pass the last days of their life in Jerusa¬ 
lem, where they may be buried with their 
fathers. It was very sad to see these poor 
creatures kissing the stones they loved so 
well, and sobbing as if their hearts would 
break, while some of their Rabbis read, or 
rather chanted from their Hebrew Bibles 
words like these: 

“O God, the heathen are come into Thine 
inheritance; Thy holy Temple have they 
defiled; they have laid Jerusalem on heaps; 
we are become a reproach to our neighbors, 
a scorn and derision to them that are round 
about us. How long, Lord ? Wilt thou be 
angry forever? Shall Thy jealousy burn 
like fire ? ” Ps. lxxix: 1, 4, 5. 

We longed to tell them about Jesus of 
Nazareth, the true Messiah, whom their 
ancestors put to death; but who is so loving 
and forgiving, He is ready to be their 
Saviour also, if they will only receive Him. 
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Another clay we rode outside the walls 
around to Mount Zion, in the southern part 
of the city. This is where David and all 
the kings of Judah lived in their palaces; 
and also where they were buried. We went 
into a mosque built over the tomb of David. 
The tomb itself has been closed for years; 
but almost all learned travellers agree in 
thinking this is the place where the body 
of the “ sweet Psalmist of Israel ” was 
buried. 

Near the gate where we entered the city 
on the south, are a great many lepers, suf¬ 
fering with the same loathsome disease Jesus 
cured so many times. As we mounted our 
horses to come away, they crowded around 
us, asking for “ bakshish.” We gave them 
something and rode away, feeling sad that 
it was not in our power to do more for their 
relief. 



David’s Tomb. p. 80. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MUST now tell you about two excur¬ 
sions we made from Jerusalem. The 
first was to Hebron and Bethlehem. 
We started early one Thursday morning, and 
rode four hours and a half over a very rocky 
road — or rather it hardly seemed like a road 
at all. For a long distance it was nothing 
more than a goat-path winding around 
among huge masses of rock. This rock is 
smooth and slippery, and the horses had to 
step very slowly and carefully to avoid fall¬ 
ing. In one place we met a number of 
loaded mules and donkeys, where the path 
was so narrow and steep, it was almost im- 
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possible to pass them. We took our lunch 
that day in a field of grain, near a town 
called Kufin. This town is not mentioned 
in the Bible. 

It was half past four in the afternoon 
when we reached Hebron, eighteen miles 
south of Jerusalem. The last part of the 
way was through the “ valley of Eshcol,” 
where so many grapes used to grow. Do 
you not remember the story of the large 
bunch the two spies found, when Moses sent 
them into the land of Canaan to see what 
kind of a country it was? Num. xiii: 23. 
Grape-vines are still cultivated there to a 
certain extent; but the ground is now too 
rocky and barren to produce such great 
quantities of fruit as in olden times. 

Just before reaching the city, we went 
over an old Roman road. It w~as made when 
the Romans had possession of Palestine, 
nearly two thousand years ago, and the 
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pavement is now very badly broken. Our 
horses slipped at every step, and we were 
glad to get over it safely. We rode imme¬ 
diately to our camping-ground, on a hill 
overlooking the city on the west side. 
While resting in our tents and waiting for 
dinner, our thoughts went back to the time 
when Abraham, Isaac and Jacob lived here 
on these green hill sides. We could almost 
imagine we still saw their flocks and herds 
scattered about. And we thought, perhaps, 
it was just here Abraham “ sat in the tent- 
door in the heat of the day ” (Gen. xviii: 1) 
and received that wonderful visit from the 
angels, who brought him the news that God 
would soon give him a son. Here, too, his 
beloved and beautiful wife, Sarah, died ; and 
he bought a field with a cave in it, where 
he might bury his dead. Gen. xxiii. 

As I raised my eyes to look at the large 
mosque, which now stands over this same 
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cave of Machpelah, my reveries were dis¬ 
turbed by crowds of dirty looking children, 
coming up with impertinent curiosity to 
stare at the travellers. And so troublesome 
did they become, that the dragoman had to 
call one of the muleteers to drive them 
away. 

Hebron is one of the oldest places men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. It was first called “Kir- 
jath-arba,” Josh, xxi: 11; then “ Mamre,” 
Gen. xxiii: 19; and afterwards Hebron. 
The present name of the place in Arabic is 
“ El Khulil.” More than six hundred years 
ago, the Mohammedans took possession of 
the city ; and so carefully do they guard the 
grave of Machpelah, that they will not allow 
any one not of their religion to enter the 
Great Mosque that is built over it. But 
there can be no doubt about its being the 
last resting-place of at least three of the 
patriarchs and their wives. Jacob, when 
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about to die, said to his sons, “Bury me 
with my fathers in the cave that is in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite. . . . There they 
buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; there 
they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and 
there I buried Leah.” Gen. xlix : 29-31. 

And after he died, his body was embalmed 
and carried from Egypt to Hebron, and 
placed in this cave with those of his ances¬ 
tors. If we were permitted to examine the 
cave now, we might probably find some 
traces of Jacob’s body ; because by the pro¬ 
cess of embalming, dead bodies have been 
preserved thousands of years. 

The next morning we went to see the 
mosque of Omar; but of course were not 
permitted to enter. When we tried to go 
up the steps, the stern-looking Mohamme¬ 
dans, with their big turbans, who stood on 
either side to guard the entrance, scowled 
at us so fiercely we were glad to step down 
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again as quickly as possible. All the inhab¬ 
itants of Hebron are very bitter in their 
hostility towards Christians. Even the chil¬ 
dren in the streets shook their fists as we 
passed; and the men looked as if they 
would gladly have done us an injury if they 
had dared. We all breathed a little freer, 
when we passed out from the high walls 
and narrow, winding streets into the open 
country once more. 

A short distance from Hebron we turned 
aside from the direct road to see a very 
large tree. It is believed to be the oldest 
tree in Syria; and for that reason, and also 
because it stands near the place where Abra¬ 
ham used to live, it is called u Abraham’s 
Oak.” 

We went back towards Jerusalem by the 
same road over which we had travelled the 
day before. As we rode on, we called to 
mind the fact that, years ago, Abraham 
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went by this very way, on that sad journey 
when God called him to sacrifice his dearly- 
loved boy, Isaac. Over this road, also, 
David afterward went with his small army 
to conquer Jerusalem. And many years 
later the Saviour was brought back in his 
mother’s arms, from their sojourn in Egypt, 
and perhaps His infant eyes had gazed on 
the very hills and valleys which we were 
then passing. How strange it all seemed! 

But in pondering over such Bible scenes, 
I forgot to watch my stumbling horse, until 
reminded of the dangers of the way, by 
seeing Mustafa’s mule slip and fall on the 
rocks, throwing his sleepy rider over his 
head. Mustafa sprang up, wide awake 
now, and began to abuse the poor animal 
for his mishap, by blows and curses; but 
desisted when he heard our remonstrances. 

We lunched that day in the same grain- 
field as on the previous day; and soon after 
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starting again in the afternoon, we came to 
three immense tanks or reservoirs of water, 
called “ Solomon’s Pools.” They are cer¬ 
tainly very ancient, and there is every 
reason to believe they were really made so 
long ago as during the reign of King Solo¬ 
mon. The water is brought to them under 
ground, from a pure and clear fountain at a 
little distance. 

From there we went directly to Bethle¬ 
hem, the gentlemen of our party going a 
longer way around to see some other inter¬ 
esting ruins, where it was considered too 
rough and dangerous for ladies. So we had 
only Mustafa for a guide, and rather a poor 
one he proved to be. For when we were 
near the town, he could not find our camp, 
but led us in a vain search up hill and 
down, back and forward, round and round. 
Weary and dispirited we were well nigh 
discouraged, when at last we espied the 
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white tents in the distance, and hastened 
to them with as much speed as we could 
make over the rough, uneven ground. We 
ought to have reached the camp before the 
other party; but, on our arrival, we found 
them anxiously awaiting us. We fancied 
poor Mustafa received a scolding for his 
stupidity: but not understanding much Ar¬ 
abic, we could only judge from the sound 
of Pietro’s voice what the import of his 
words must have been. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


tents at Bethlehem were pitched 
•side the town on a high lime- 
ne bluff, which overlooks the 
plain below. This is still called the “ Shep¬ 
herd’s Plain ” ; and it was probably on those 
very fields which now lay spread out before 
us, that the shepherds, while watching their 
flocks by night, were startled by a vision 
of angels, announcing in tones of exultant 
joy, the birth of Jesus the Saviour. 

“ For unto you is born this day, in the 
city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth, peace, good-will toward men.” 
Luke ii; 11, 14. 
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How much surprised they must have been 
to hear this! And how much more aston¬ 
ished, when they hastened into the town 
and found this new-born Saviour was a poor 
infant “ lying in a manger ” ! They did not 
understand so well as we do now, that He 
was to be a spiritual king and reign in the 
hearts of men, instead of on an earthly 
throne, as the kings of Israel and Judah 
did. By-and-by, however, He is coming to 
this world again in the 44 clouds of heaven ”, 
and then shall we all appear before Him 
in judgment. 

All through the evening after our arrival, 
our thoughts were filled with that one 
idea: this is really where our Saviour was 
born ! It seemed to bring Him very near 
us; and we realized as never before, the 
Infinite love and condescension that brought 
Him down from His throne of glory to this 
sinful world, to become a little child, and 
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afterwards to suffer such sorrows and so 
cruel a death in order that our sins might 
be pardoned. 

Thinking over these things, we retired for 
the night. But little sleep was permitted 
us; for soon after ten o’clock a hurricane 
arose, and we were much afraid our tents 
would be blown over as they were on the 
first night of our journey at “ Khan-ater ”. 
Our camp was in such a higli and exposed 
situation that we felt the full force of the 
wind. For hours, the men were obliged to 
be constantly on the lookout, driving in the 
stakes and strengthening the cords. The 
sound of their hammers and loud cries to 
each other, together with the shrieking of 
the wind through the camp, and the flap¬ 
ping of the tents, kept us awake for a long 
time. But at length the wind subsided, 
and we got a little rest. 

We were awakened early in the morning 
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by a confused sound of voices outside ; and 
as soon as we appeared at the door of the 
tents, we were immediately surrounded by 
a crowd of men and boys, unfolding their 
packages of small wares, and eagerly offer¬ 
ing them for sale. And very tempting they 
looked. There were mother-of-pearl boxes 
and silk-winders ; strings of olive and san- 
dal-wood beads; articles made from a kind 
of stone found near the Dead Sea; and 
Easter eggs, painted in every variety of 
style. We could not resist the temptation 
of buying a few as mementos of the place. 
But it was hard to make a bargain for them. 
The prices demanded were very large, and 
it was almost impossible to bring them down 
within reasonable limits. One little fellow 
was very anxious to dispose of the last of 
his stock, and kept offering a bunch of 
beads for a lower and lower price. But 
being constantly refused, he said at last, in 
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broken English, to one member of our 
party, 

“ You take them for nothing — I give 
them you.” 

The gentleman to try him, put them into 
his pocket, when the boy said very quickly, 

44 Now yon give me franc for nothing ! ” 

Of course he got his franc. He looked 
very bright and intelligent, and said he was 
coming to “Melika” sometime. 

After having completed our purchases, 
and eaten breakfast, which had been kept 
waiting sometime for us, we mounted our 
horses and rode into the town to see the 
u Church of the Nativity,” which, they say, 
is built over the spot where Christ was 
born. It is a large edifice, owned by three 
sects of Christians, the Latins, Greeks and 
Armenians. Underneath the church, in a 
cave cut out of the solid rock, is a marble 
slab placed in the floor, with a silver star in 
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the centre. Around it are the words in 
Latin, — “ Here Jesus Christ was born of 
the Virgin Mary.” 

Many other places were pointed out to us 
in this building, and among them, the spot 
where Herod killed the children u under 
two years of age,” Matt, ii: 16; and the 
chapel where the manger stood. But after 
all, it did not give us much satisfaction to 
look at them, because no one can tell 
whether they are really the places or not. 

'Bethlehem is mentioned a great many 
times in the Bible, in the Old Testament as 
well as in the New. It was here that Ruth 
and Naomi came when they returned to the 
land of Judah; and in these very fields 
Ruth went to glean in the time of harvest. 
In Bethlehem, too, Boaz and Ruth were 
married; and many years afterward, their 
great-grandson David was born here. You 
can read all about this story in the book of 
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Ruth. David lived here when a boy, and 
kept his father’s sheep in the neighboring 
deserts, often defending them from the at¬ 
tacks of wild beasts. I Sam. xvii: 33-36. 
There is a well near the town which is still 
called u David’s Well.” i Chron. xi: 17-19. 
We drank some water from it, and found it 
very cool and nice. 

But that which gives chief interest to the 
place, is the fact that it was the birth-place 
of Jesus our Saviour. Here He received 
the worship of the shepherds (Luke ii: 
8-20) ; and also that of the Wise Men from 
the East, who were guided to the place by a 
star. Matt, ii: 1-12. It is interesting to 
think that the meaning of the word u Beth¬ 
lehem,” is “ House of bread.” Jesus, you 
know, says of himself, “ I am the Bread of 
Life; he that cometh to Me shall never hun¬ 
ger.” John vi: 35. And it seems very ap¬ 
propriate that He should have been born in 
a town of that name. 
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It was eleven o’clock when we finally left 
Bethlehem, and turned our faces towards 
Jerusalem, which was only six miles distant. 
The road was better than usual, and we en¬ 
joyed our ride very much. The view of 
the city as we approached, was very fine. 

I had almost forgotten to mention one in¬ 
teresting object which we passed the day 
before, on the road between Jerusalem and 
Hebron. It was “ Rachel’s Tomb.” The 
building is a modern one, but it doubtless 
stands over the place where the beloved 
wife of Jacob was buried. Jacob and his 
family were returning from Mesopotamia to 
the home of his fathers. The Bible says, 

“ And they journeyed from Bethel, and 
there was but a little way to come to 
Ephrath; .... and Rachel died and was 
buried in the way to Ephrath, which is Beth¬ 
lehem.” Gen. xxxv: 16-19. 

The pillar Jacob set up over the grave was 
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still there in the time of Moses. Moham¬ 
medans, Jews and Christians all agree in 
honoring this spot. It was close by this 
tomb that Saul met the man who told him 
his father’s asses which he was seeking, were 
found; adding that because he had been 
gone so long, the father was now very anx¬ 
ious to know what had become of his son. 
I Sam. x: 2. 

It was half past one when we reached our 
old camping-ground, outside the walls of 
Jerusalem, between the Jaffa and Damascus 
gates. The last two days had been full of 
enjoyment in visiting the places associated 
with events of such tender interest to all 
who love the Bible, and especially to those 
who love the dear Saviour. We were deep¬ 
ly impressed with the thought that, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, all that land is holy ground, 
sanctified by the presence of Him who 
“ went about doing good.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


« UR second excursion from Jerusalem 
was to the river Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. We started on Tuesday, 
the sixteenth of April, about half past eight 
in the morning. Our cavalcade presented 
quite a formidable appearance. In front, on 
a splendid white horse, rode an Arab Sheikh, 
in all the warlike array of gun, sword and 
spear, and dressed in the gay colors of his 
tribe. 

He was to be our guard as well as our 
guide. The region through which we were 
to go is so infested with robbers, it is neces¬ 
sary to have an armed guard to protect trav- 
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ellers. This Sheikh is the chief of a tribe 
of Bedawin in that region ; and his presence 
with ns was a sufficient protection against 
the attacks of his men, who might otherwise 
have plundered us on our way. Of course 
he asked large pay for his services, but it 
was best to secure his good will by giving it. 
His name was “ Rasheid Abu Moussa.” 
“Abu Moussa” means “father of Moses;” 
and he was called so because he had a son 
named Moses. Among the Arabs a man is 
often called by his son’s name ; as, for exam¬ 
ple, “ Abu Moussa,” the “father of Moses ; ” 
“ Abu Braheem,” the “ father of Abraham.” 
It is so also with the mother; she generally 
gives up her own name, and is called, “ Im- 
Moussa.” “ Im-Braheem ; ” “ mother of 
Moses,” “ mother of Abraham.” In the 
family of one of the missionaries at Beirut, 
we saw a servant by the name of “ Im 
Faris.” “Faris ” being the name of her son 
living in another town. 
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Perhaps you may remember the parable 
of our Lord, about the man who “went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho and u fell 
among thieves.” Luke x: 30-37. As we 
rode along over the same road after our 
guide, we thought without his protection, we 
might also “ fall among thieves; and per¬ 
haps no good u Samaritan ” would be there 
to come to our assistance. 

About one mile and a half from Jerusa¬ 
lem, on the eastern slope of Mount Olivet, 
is the village of Bethany. It is now very 
small, containing only about twenty poor 
houses. As we drew near the place, our 
thoughts were filled with sacred memories, 
hushing the utterance of careless words. 
Over this same path the weary feet of our 
Saviour had often passed, as He went at 
night to visit His chosen friends, Mary and 
her sister and Lazarus. 

To this same town He once came in sad- 
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ness and tears, weeping at the grave of Laz¬ 
arus, in sympathy with the friends of him 
who was dead; and then, by a word of 
Divine Power, calling the dead man back 
to life. The so-called u Tomb of Lazarus ” 
is still shown to travellers. We entered by 
a low door way, and went down a long, 
winding staircase into a small room; and 
from this by a few more steps into a still 
smaller apartment, where it is supposed the 
body of Lazarus lay. A faint, glimmering 
torch held by our guide, only served to 
make the place more dark and dismal. As 
we came up into the bright sunlight again, 
the gloom of death seemed to have passed 
away, and we thought with joy of the glori¬ 
ous resurrection of the body, to which we 
are permitted to look forward. From this 
town, also, our Lord ascended to glory 
after His earthly mission was accomplished. 
“ And He led them out as far as to Bethany, 
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and He lifted up His hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass, while He blessed 
them, He was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven.” Luke xxiv: 50-51. 

The road from Bethany to Jericho, was 
formerly very rough, and in many places 
really dangerous. But it has recently been 
improved, and is now comparatively easy 
and safe. It is a long and continuous de¬ 
scent. On the way, we passed one very in¬ 
teresting spot, the “ Wady-el-Kelt.” This 
is a narrow valley or glen on the left of the 
road, and nearly five hundred feet below. 
As we looked down into it, we could just 
see a little stream winding along like a silver 
thread, between borders of bright oleanders. 
The sides are very rocky and steep. This 
was probably the “valley of Achor,” where 
the Israelites stoned Achan for stealing the 
“wedge of gold ” and “ two hundred shekels 
of silver.” Josh, vii: 19-26. 
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The little brook is also supposed to be the 
“brook Cherith,” where the prophet Elijah 
was fed by ravens when there was famine in 
the land. I Kings xvii: 1-7. The scenery 
was wild and grand, but very desolate. 

Vfe encamped that night on the spot 
where once stood the city of Jericho. 
Here Joshua sent the spies who came to 
the house of Rahab. Josh. ii. Around 
this city the whole army of the Israelites 
marched once every day for a whole week; 
and on the last day, when the people 
“ shouted with a great shout,” God caused 
the walls to fall down, so they could easily 
go in and conquer the city. Near our camp 
was a beautiful fountain ; probably the same 
whose bitter waters the prophet Elisha made 
sweet and pure as we found them, by cast¬ 
ing in some salt, n Kings ii: 19-22. 

The “Jericho” mentioned in the New 
Testament, was built more than a mile from 
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the site of the old town, and was the scene 
of one of our Lord’s miracles; viz., that 
of restoring sight to a blind man. Luke 
xviii: 85-43. It was here, too, that Zae- 
cheus, the tax-gatherer, lived, who was so 
short that he had to climb into a tree in 
order to see Jesus as He passed by in the 
crowd. Luke xix: 1-6. 

The next morning we left our* camp and 
rode an hour and a half, to the borders of 
the Dead Sea. This is the most remarkable 
sheet of water in the world. It is very low, 
being nearly thirteen hundred feet below 
the ocean; and the atmosphere all around it 
is very hot. The water looks beautifully 
clear and bright and blue, but it is so very 
salt we could hardly bear to taste it. Ho 
fishes can live in it, and the shore is barren 
and rocky. It was near this sea, and per¬ 
haps its waters cover the very spot where 
once stood Sodom and Gomorrah, the “ cities 
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of the plain,” that were destroyed by fire 
from heaven. Gen. xix: 2*4, 25. 

We stayed about an hour, and then rode 
on over the sandy plain to the Jordan. 
Here we soon found a beautiful shady place 
on the banks of the river, just where tradi¬ 
tion says Christ was baptized by John. The 
fast-flowing water looks dark and muddy, 
but the taste is sweet and good. Some of 
the gentlemen of our party went off and 
took a bath in the river. The rest of us 
contented ourselves with only washing our 
faces and hands. 

The river Jordan has many sacred asso¬ 
ciations connected with it. Three times its 
waters were miraculously divided, and peo¬ 
ple crossed, dry-shod, from one bank to the 
other. The account of one crossing, you 
can read in Josh, iii and iv. The others are 
recorded in n Kings: 2. 

But yet greater interest is attached to this 
river, because John was baptizing on its 
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banks, when Jesus appeared through the 
crowd, asking to be baptized also. As we 
sat in the shade of the oleander bushes and 
willows, we read again the story how 
“ Jesus, when he was baptized, went up 
straightway out of the water; and, lo, the 
heavens were opened unto Him, and He 
saw the Spirit of God descending like a 
dove, and lighting upon Him ; and lo, a voice 
from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.” Matt, iii: 16, 
17. 

Besides oleanders and willows, a great 
deal of wild mustard grows on the banks of 
the Jordan, and often reaches a great height, 
so that the “birds of the air” might well 
come and “ lodge in the branches thereof.” 
Matt, xiii: 32. 

Some one asked one of our guides if that 
we saw was wild mustard, and he replied, 

“ Oh, no, it very good mustard, it tame 


mustard.” 
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I suppose he thought we meant to imply 
that it could not be good if it was wild. 

Sooner than we were ready came the an¬ 
nouncement that it was time for us to go. 
Sheikh Abu Moussa was very polite to the 
ladies, in helping us mount the horses ; but 
in doing so, he by no means followed his 
own ideas of politeness ; for he apologized to 
Mr. J. in Arabic for helping the ladies first! 
According to his way of thinking, ladies are 
of no importance whatever; and it seemed 
very strange to him to see them taken care 
of so well and with so much consideration 
by English and American travellers. 

As we were riding back to the camp at 
Jericho, we saw some reeds growing by the 
way side, like those spoken of in the Bible 
as “ reeds shaken in the wind.” Matt, xi: 
7. We also saw thorns of the same kind as 
those which composed the Saviour’s crown 
of thorns. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Wlf^HILE we were enca mped at “ Eli- 
xM sha’s fountain,” or Jericho, there 
were several tents near us belong¬ 
ing to another party of travellers. In the 
evening, two gentlemen, Americans like our¬ 
selves, called to see us. While talking with 
them we were interrupted by loud cries and 
shouts; and on lifting the curtain, we saw 
some wild-looking Arabs dancing just in 
front of the tent. The performance was in¬ 
tended °r our entertainment and with the 
hope o' Receiving a “ bakshish.” But, as 
they ss l g their wild war-song, and brand¬ 
ished Weapons, glittering in the moon¬ 
light, above tjjkeir heads, we felt that the 
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“ entertainment ” was anything but agreea¬ 
ble, and anxiously called to our dragoman 
to know if it was all right. It was with a 
decided feeling of relief that we saw them 
at last go away. 

The next day we returned to Jerusalem. 
The road was somewhat harder now, being 
all the way up hill, and for a part of the dis¬ 
tance it was quite steep. We could well 
understand how it was that in Bible times 
people talked about going “ up to Jerusa¬ 
lem.” Christ says, “ Behold we go up to 
Jerusalem.” Matt, xx: 18. “ And when 

Peter was come up to Jerusalem,” &c. 
Acts xi: 2. 

Our Sheikh used his gun severr 1 times. 
Once he shot a beautiful bird, witl "quisite 

lie# 

blue and brown plumage. We di/*^)d the 
wings and feathers among us to 1home 


as souvenirs. 


< 


About three o’clock in the< afternooi, W e 


/ 
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reached our camp pitched on the summit of 
the Mount of Olives. It was a very elevated 
and exposed situation, but fortunately no 
high winds arose to blow over our tents. 
We spent the remainder of the afternoon in 
vvalking" ar&pid, gathering olive-leaves to 
press; and sitting down in the sha^e with 
our face.^ Jward the Holy City, we read, 
"'wich feelings of deepest interest and affec¬ 
tion, about the many times when our Sa¬ 
viour went to the Mount of Olives, either 
with his disciples, or alone for rest and medi¬ 
tation. 

The Romanists think the ascension took 
place from the top of the mountain or hill, 
and they have built a church here to com¬ 
memorate the fact. It seems as if they 
could not have read the Bible very care¬ 
fully ; for St. Luke expressly says that “ He 
led them out as far as Bethany.” Luke 
xxiv: 50, 51. And we have already seen 
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that Bethany was on the eastern side of the 
mountain. 

From the top of a minaret we obtained a 
fine view of the city and surrounding coun¬ 
try. And the next morning the view was 
still finer. We were called an early_ _ 

hour, and hastened out of our stents to the 

\> 

brow of the hill. There we ' ^ched the 
rays of the rising sun, as they first to^fc^gsL 
the tops of the hills beyond, while the val¬ 
leys lay still in the dark shadows. Then, as 
the sun rose higher and higher, the gilded 
cross on the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
caught its rays, then the great cupola of the 
“ Dome of the Rock”; and in almost breath¬ 
less silence we saw the light slowly creeping 
down the roofs of the buildings, until the en¬ 
closure of the Haram, and finally the whole 
city was flooded with the radiance. It was 
a sight never to be forgotten. 

On returning to Jerusalem, we stopped to 
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visit the “ Garden of Gethsemane.” It is 
of no use for us to try to decide whether 
this is the true garden or not. Wherever 
it was, it could not have been far from this 
spot. And as we entered the gate it was 
impossible to resist a deep feeling of awe 
and reverence. Here our blessed Lord suf¬ 
fered those mysterious agonies for us ; and 
here, one of the twelve, under the guise of 
friendship, gave Him up to His murderers, 
and He was led away to His cruel death. 

The Garden is now a square enclosure, 
surrounded by a high, white wall. Within, 
it is divided into many little flower-plots, 
w r ith narrow paths between them. Near the 
centre are eight very old olive-trees, whose 
gnarled and decaying trunks are supported 
by stones. One of them is supposed to be 
more than fifteen hundred years old. A 
pleasant looking monk, who takes care of 
the Garden, gave us some flower seeds, 
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which we hoped to plant in our own gardens 
at home. But unfortunately, they were lost 
before we reached the end of our journey. 

While we were in Jerusalem, the Moham¬ 
medans had a great festival, called the 
“ Feast of Moses They pretend to have 
discovered the place where Moses was 
buried; and every year they go there and 
spend two or three days living in tents. 
It is several miles from the city. One day 
they had a grand procession, and we all 
went to see it. On the eastern side of Je¬ 
rusalem, near St. Stephen’s Gate, a large 
crowd of men, women and children were 
gathered; just such a crowd, probably, as 
Matthew speaks of when he says, “ the 
whole city came out to meet Jesus.” Matt, 
viii: 84. Here we sat on our horses in the 
hot sun, for more than an hour, amusing 
ourselves by watching the moving masses 
of people in their strange and gay costumes. 
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Every spot, suitable for seeing to advantage, 
was Med ; and there must have been several 
thousands present. 

At last we heard the sound of drums; 
and looking towards the walls, we saw the 
gate open, and the procession appeared. It 
was very curious and interesting. First came 
the soldiers; then Mohammedans of every 
class and grade; dervishes and priests going 
through with various performances, such as 
clapping their hands, screaming and singing, 
jumping and turning round and round. 
They carried more than a hundred flags 
from different localities. The last in the 
procession was one which is considered pe¬ 
culiarly sacred, because it is an exact imita¬ 
tion of the flag which their prophet Moham¬ 
med used to carry in all his battles. It is 
green with a red border, and a black centre 
on which is an Arabic inscription. It is 
kept in the u Dome of the Rock, and only 
taken out on great occasions. 
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But the last morning of our stay at Jeru¬ 
salem came, and most reluctantly did we 
prepare to turn our backs upon the city 
so full of tender and sacred associations. 
While the tents were being taken down, 
and the mules loaded for their journey, 
some of the party made one more visit 
to the shops and other places within the 
walls, while I sat under a tree with writing 
materials in my lap. But instead of using 
them, I dreamily watched the men at their 
work, and tried to realize that we had in¬ 
deed seen Jerusalem. Not in all the glory 
of past ages, it is true, but dear to the 
Christian still, more dear than any other 
spot on the face of the earth. 

At half past one, the signal was given for 
our departure ; and silently we wound down 
the hill, past the walls and battlements, and 
so on into the open country beyond. From 
the hill “ Scopus ” on the north, we turned 
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to take our last look, and bid farewell to 
the glittering domes and minarets of tbe 
Holy City, where our Lord and Master once 
lived and died. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

f UR fourth Sabbath in the Holy Land 
was spent in Bethel, a most appro¬ 
priate place in which to pass those 
quiet and sacred hours; for the name “ Beth¬ 
el ” means “ House of God.” 

During our ride from Jerusalem to Bethel, 
we saw many places, the names of which 
called to mind those interesting stories in 
the Old Testament, that we all love so much 
to read. First, on the left hand, was Mizpeh, 
where Saul was chosen by the Israelites to 
be their king. I Sam. x : 17-24. Then we 
came to Gibeon. It was in this city that 
Solomon, when he came to the throne after 
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the death of his father David, offered up a 
thousand burnt offerings ; and the Lord ap¬ 
peared to him in a dream, and in answer 
to his request promised to give him not 
only “ wisdom and understanding,” but also 
u riches and honor; ” so that Solomon be¬ 
came one of the wisest and richest kings 
that ever lived, i Kings iii: 4-14. 

On the right we saw the site of Nob, the 
city of the priests, where Ahimelech lived. 
When David fled from the anger of Saul, he 
came to Nob. Ahimelech, the priest, shel¬ 
tered the fugitive, and gave him some food, 
and the sword that once belonged to the 
giant Goliath. For this act of kindness, the 
wicked king Saul caused all the people in 
Nob to be put to death. I Sam. xxi: 1-9 
and xxii: 19. A little further to the north 
is Gibeah, mentioned in Judges xix: 15, 16. 
It was also the home of Saul before he be¬ 
came king, i Sam. x: 26, Between these 
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two places lies the valley where David and 
Jonathan had that secret meeting described 
in i Sam. xx, when the little lad who picked 
up the arrows was with them. 

A little farther on towards the right, we 
saw Hamah, the home of the prophetess 
Deborah. Judges iv: 5, and afterwards of 
Samuel. I Sam. vii: 17. 

When we arrived at Bethel, we found our 
tents pitched in a large ancient reservoir or 
cistern! Of course there was no water in 
it then; but the ground was covered with 
grass, and watered by two little fountains. 
On one side the old stone wall still remains. 
Doubtless Abraham’s cattle came here to 
drink. Probably, also, Sarah filled her 
pitcher at these fountains, just as the Arab 
girls do at the present day. We were much 
amused by watching some women wash their 
clothes ; they beat them with a stick, at the 
same time pouring water over them. 
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As this was the first Sabbath during: our 

o 

journey in Palestine, that we had been 
where there was no public service, we con¬ 
cluded to have one by ourselves. So at ten 
o’clock we brought some more camp stools 
into our tent, moved away the bags and 
trunks from the centre in order to make 
more room, and then invited all the company 
to come in. All accepted the invitation but 
the muleteers, who could not understand any 
language but Arabic. 

Mr. J. read in Genesis about Jacob’s 
dream. You will remember that it hap¬ 
pened at Bethel, on his way to his uncle 
Laban in Mesopotamia. He then made 
some very interesting remarks, and we 
knelt in prayer, asking God to watch over 
us, and keep us safely in our earthly wan¬ 
derings, and help us on in our journey 
toward heaven. We also commended to 
His kind, watchful care, our absent loved 
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ones, from whom we were so widely sepa¬ 
rated. We sang together several familiar 
hymns, and among them, “ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” so peculiarly appropriate to the 
time and place. 

In our walks around Bethel we were 
always followed by a few curious people 
from the village. One woman came up and 
took hold of my hair ; perhaps she thought 
she could get one of the braids for herself. 
A man in the company pointed out his little 
child, evidently expecting that we should 
admire the baby as much as he did. 
Another man was particularly pleased with 
m y opera-glass. I lent it to him and he 
looked through it a long time, with a broad 
grin of delight on his face, saying every 
minute, “Tayeb Keteer ! tayeb Keteer ! 
When I turned it around, and made him 
look through the small end, he fairly 
laughed aloud. 
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From a high hill we obtained a fine view 
of the surrounding country. Many inter¬ 
esting places were pointed out to us; and 
among others, the spot between Bethel and 
Hai, where Abraham pitched his tent. Gen. 
xii: 8. 

In our tents we read about Abraham’s 
first coming to Bethel, or Luz, as it was 
sometimes called, Gen xii: 8; about Jacob’s 
pillow of stone, and his dream, Gen. xxviii: 
10-22. Also that in another visit of Jacob 
and his family to Bethel, Deborah, Rachel’s 
nurse, died, and was buried under an oak 
tree. Gen. xxxv: 8. Besides these we 
read the story of a prophet of God, who 
disobeyed the Divine command, and was 
slain by a lion. He was buried in one of 
the tombs in the rock near to Bethel. 

As I have already said, the name of the 
town where all these things happened, was 
u Beth-el,” the “House of God.” But it 
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afterward became such a wicked place that 
the name was changed to “ Beth-Aven ”, 

House of Idols.” 

I have spoken of a great many Bible 
stories in this chapter, and you will find 
your interest in it much increased by look¬ 
ing out the passages, and reading them very 
carefully. I hope, too, you will try to find 
all the places on the map, as we go on. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


* URING our ride from Bethel to She- 
chem, (which was our next camp¬ 
ing-place) we passed the town of 
Shiloh, or rather where Shiloh was once. 
The ruins are not very interesting in them¬ 
selves ; but, while resting on our horses, un¬ 
der the shade of a noble oak tree, we re¬ 
membered that when the Israelites took pos¬ 
session of the land of Canaan, they pitched 
the tabernacle in Shiloh, and the sacred ark 
abode here about four hundred years. Josh, 
xviii: 1. To this place the little Samuel 
was brought by his mother, from Ramah, to 
live with Eli, the high priest. Here God 
called to him in a dream and Samuel am 
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swerecl, “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth.” I Sam. iii: 10. In Shiloh, the aged 
Eli fell backwards off his high seat by the 
gate-way of the town, and broke his neck, 
when he heard the dreadful tidings that the 
“ ark of God had been taken by the Philis¬ 
tines.” I Sam. iv : 18. And years after¬ 
ward, the wife of one of the kings of Israel, 
came here to ask a prophet named Ahijah, 
whether her little child, who was then very 
ill, would get well or not. I Kings xiv: 1-4. 

It was after four o’clock when we came 
in sight of u Jacob’s Well,” near the town 
of Sheehem. And when you read this name, 
I know you will at once think of that inter¬ 
esting story John tells us, about Jesus and 
His disciples coming one day to this well; 
and while the men went into “ the city to 
buy food,” Jesus sat on the stone to rest 
himself, and talked with the Samaritan 
woman who came there to draw water. 
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In eastern countries there are not so many 
wells and fountains as we have ; therefore a 
great many people are obliged to go to the 
same place for water, and this has been the 
custom ever since Bible times. In some 
places there is only one fountain for a whole 
town. 

The well that is called “Jacob’s Well,” 
was digged by the patriarch Jacob, many 
years ago. It is now so filled up with rub¬ 
bish that it cannot be used, although there 
is sometimes a little water in it. We gath¬ 
ered and pressed a few flowers, growing 
just within the opening. 

Near this is a Mohammedan “ wely,” 
called “ Joseph’s Tomb The building it¬ 
self is not very old, but it, without doubt, 
marks the spot where the bones of Joseph 
were buried, when the children of Israel 
brought them up out of Egypt, many years 
after his death. Josh, xxiv: 32. A narrow^ 
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but beautiful valley, green and fertile, ex¬ 
tends from there to the town of Shecliem, 
or Nablous, as it is now called. Mount 
Ebal rises on the right hand, and Mount 
Gerizim on the left, as the traveller ap¬ 
proaches the city from the east. 

Shechem is still a large town of about 
eight thousand inhabitants, most of whom 
are Mohammedans. They are peculiarly 
hostile and bitter in their feelings towards 
Christians. Travellers are often insulted in 
the streets ; and nothing but the fear of 
punishment by those in the employ of gov¬ 
ernment, prevents more open hostilities and 
attacks. We saw many scowling and angry 
faces, as we rode through the streets: and 
Pietro said it was well we could not under¬ 
stand all the remarks they made about us. 
It was necessary to have a guard at the 
camp all the time we were there ; for 
only a few nights previous, a party of trav¬ 
ellers had been robbed. 
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A few Samaritans live in Shechem, which 
they call their holy city. Their religion is 
something like that of the Jews. They are 
constantly diminishing in numbers, and now 
there are only one hundred and twenty-five. 
In the spring they celebrate their Passover 
on Mount Gerizim, where their temple once 
stood. It happened that we arrived the day 
after the Passover, and the Samaritans were 
still encamped on the top of the mountain. 
On Tuesday morning we rode up to the 
summit. 

Our guide was Mr. Youhannah-el-Karey, a 
native of Shechem, but educated in England, 
and now employed by some English society 
as a missionary in his own town. The path 
up the mountain was very steep ; but the 
views as we ascended, fully repaid us for the 
trouble and fatigue. On reaching the top, 
Mr. El-Karey took us to see the various in¬ 
teresting places. Among them we were 
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shown some large stones, beneath which, 
they say, are placed the twelve stones which 
the priests brought up out of the river Jor¬ 
dan. Josh, iv: 3. At a short distance is 
the site of the ancient Samaritan Temple . 
and near this is the place where the Pass- 
over is celebrated. 

After looking at all these we were invited 
into the tent of the High Priest, and enter¬ 
tained with coffee and unleavened bread. 
We did not think the bread was very nice, 
and could not eat much of it. While we 
were sitting there, the women clustered 
about the door to look at us. They pointed 
to one and another of our company, making 
their remarks about us most freely. They 
were very anxious to know which of our 
ladies were married ; how old we were ; and 
if we had any children. The High Priest 
was a tall, thin, solemn-looking man ; but he 
seemed very proud of a baby boy who was 
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lying asleep in a kind of cradle ; and calle d 
our attention to him several times. Two 
other children, a little older, were playing 
about on the ground. 

Mrs. “ High Priest ” was very young and 
quite pretty. She wore a curious head-dress, 
composed of strings of gold coins, hanging 
down as far as the waist, and jingling music¬ 
ally when she walked. On my expressing 
a desire to see this head-dress, she, good- 
naturedly, took it off, and lifting my hat, 
tried to put it on my head. I objected to 
such an arrangement very decidedly, and 
held on to the hat with both hands, shaking 
my head, and saying, “ La, la ! ” which 
means “ No, no ! ” But my opposition only 
seemed to amuse her, and increased her per¬ 
sistency ; until, seeing that she being the 
stronger of the two, was likely to carry her 
point, Mr. El-Karey came to my relief by 
telling her perhaps I might carry away the 
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head-dress if she put it on my head. At this 
she looked somewhat frightened, and stopped 
her efforts at once. 

These ornaments are the greatest treasures 
of eastern women. Their husbands have no 
legal right to take them away; and they will 
never give them up themselves, unless com¬ 
pelled to do so by great poverty. 

In coming down from the mountain, the 
guide pointed out the places where the 
twelve tribes stood after they had crossed 
the Jordan; six on Mount Ebal, pronouncing 
the curses, and six on Mount Gerizim, pro¬ 
nouncing the blessings. Deut. xxvii: 12, 
13. The distance between the two at this 
point, is only half a mile ; and the air is so 
clear, voices can be distinctly heard from 
one side to the other. 

When we returned to the camp, the camp 
was gone! But our lunch was spread very 
temptingly on the grass, in the shade of a 
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large fig-tree ! and Pietro politely presented 
the ladies with little bouquets of rosebuds. 

At half past one we were once more in 
the saddle, and on our way to Samaria. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


AMARIA is a much smaller town 
now than Shechem; hut it was once 
the capital city of the kingdom of 
Israel. Many interesting events took place 
here during the lives of the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha. You can read about them in 
the first and second books of Kings. Be¬ 
fore dismounting from our horses, we rode 
a short distance out of the town, followed 
by a crowd of Arab boys, to see the Great 
Colonnade, which was probably erected in 
the time of Herod. Nearly a hundred col¬ 
umns are still standing, but they are all 
more or less defaced and broken. They 
have a lonely and deserted look now. That 
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night we read in our tents the fearful proph¬ 
ecy of Micah. “I will make Samaria as a 
heap of the field, and as plantings of a vine¬ 
yard ; and I will pour down the stones 
thereof into the valley, and I will discover 
the foundations thereof,” Micah i: 6. This 
has been almost literally fulfilled, as a pun¬ 
ishment for the wickedness of the kings and 
people who lived there. 

Our ride the next day, from Samaria to 
Jenin, was through a very rich and fertile 
country. The hill-sides were terraced to 
the very top, and the scenery was every¬ 
where most charming. 

In the afternoon we passed the town of 
Dothan, where Jacob’s sons were feeding 
their flocks when Joseph found them. Gen. 
xxxvii: 17. Here he was thrown into a pit, 
and afterwards sold to the Ishmaelites and 
carried into Egypt. Nothing remains now 
to mark the spot, but a grove of prickly 
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pears and a heap of stones. An Arab 
guided us to an old well which he said was 
“ Joseph’s Pit.” 

The following night we spent at Jenin, a 
place mentioned in the Bible under the 
name, En-Gannim. Josh, xix: 21. From 
there to Mount Tabor, our ride the next day 
was very interesting, because we were con¬ 
stantly passing places spoken of by the 
sacred writers; and some of them are con¬ 
nected with our Saviour’s life on earth. 

For several hours we rode over the beauti¬ 
ful and fertile “ Plain of Esdraelon.” It is 
sometimes called the “ valley of Megiddo,” 
and sometimes the “ valley of Jezreel.” 
This plain has been a great battle-field. It 
was here Barak conquered Sisera and the 
hosts of the Canaanites. Jud. iv. And 
Gideon, with his small company of men 
holding empty pitchers and lamps in their 
hands, fought the Midianites. Jud. vii. In 
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these battles the Israelites were victorious. 
But in two others they were defeated. In 
the first, king Saul with Jonathan his son, 
were both slain on Mount Gilboa, (which 
rises on one side of the plain). iSam. xxxi. 
And in the other king Josiah was killed by 
Pharoah-Necho, king of Egypt, n Chron. 
xxxv. 

And not quite one hundred years ago, 
another great battle took place here, be¬ 
tween the Turks and the French under Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte. We stopped a few min¬ 
utes at the ruins of Jezreel, the royal city 
of king Ahab ; where we saw the supposed 
site of “ Naboth’s Vineyard.” The wicked 
Queen Jezebel, who caused Naboth’s death, 
was afterwards put to death here, herself, 
by being thrown out of a window. I Kings 
xxi, and n Kings ix. We then went on to 
a beautiful fountain called 44 Ain Jalud,” 
which is believed to be the place where 
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Gideon’s three hundred men “lapped the 
water.” Jud. vii: 5, 6. 

We took our lunch that day at Shunem, 
in a grove of lemon-trees, where the birds 
were singing very sweetly. Here the woman 
lived who made a “ little room on the wall ” 
for Elisha, putting into it “ a bed and a table 
and a stool and a candlestick.” n Kings iv. 

Soon after leaving Shunem, we passed 
through the village of Nain, where we 
stopped to get some water. Only a few 
miserable houses now mark the place where 
once a city stood. One man told us the num¬ 
ber of the present inhabitants was “ three 
men, seven women, and twenty-three chil¬ 
dren ! ” But for us, the place possessed pe¬ 
culiar interest; for here, perhaps on the very 
spot where we paused to drink the water, 
our Lord performed one of His most re¬ 
markable miracles. 

At the gate of the city he met a funeral 
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procession going out. A young man, the 
only son of his widowed mother, had died; 
and now she, with many of her friends, was 
following the lifeless body to its last resting- 
place. Jesus, touched with her deep sor¬ 
row, commanded the bearers to stand still; 
then approaching the bier, He said, “ Young 
man, I say unto thee, arise! ” Luke vii: 14. 
We can easily imagine with what joy his 
mother received her son to life again, and 
how grateful she must have been to the 
wonderful stranger, who could even raise 
the dead by a word. 

At a little distance to the right we saw 
the town of Endor, where the witch lived 
whom King Saul consulted, i Sam. xxviii: 
7-14. But it was growing late, and being 
already tired, we hurried on to Mount Ta¬ 
bor, where we were to spend the night. 

It was a hard ride up the mountain. Our 
dragoman said the road was divided into 
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three parts, or “ volumes,” as he called 
them ; and so it proved to be. The first was 
steep; the second much steeper; but the 
third was comparatively smooth and easy. 
At last we reached the summit, and were 
rewarded for our toil by a magnificent view. 
The whole plain lay spread out at our feet 
like a rich carpet: and the hill-sides around 
were dotted here and there with little vil¬ 
lages. 

On the top of Mount Tabor is a Greek 
convent; and the next morning we went to 
call on the Bishop. He received us with 
great politeness ; but as he spoke no modern 
language but Greek, we could talk with 
him only through an interpreter. Soon 
after we were seated, a servant brought in 
a large dish of preserved fruit. On the 
same salver was a tumbler of spoons on one 
side, and an empty tumbler on the other. 
We were each expected to taste the sweet- 
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meat and then put the spoon into the empty 
tumbler. 

Coffee was afterward passed around in the 
tiny cups which the Orientals generally use. 
As we rose to leave, the Bishop gave us 
some roses, and a few little crosses which he 
had blessed! In the garden belonging to 
the monastery was a beautiful gazelle, which 
Pietro had given to the monks a year or two 
before. This is the same kind of an animal 
spoken of in the Bible as a roe or hart. Ps. 
xlii: 1. 

Some ruins on the mountains show that 
there was once a town and fortifications 
there. People used to think that the Trans¬ 
figuration of our Saviour took place on Mt. 
Tabor. But now almost every one believes 
that this wonderful event did not occur 
there, but on a mountain much farther to 
the north. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


•T was about ten o’clock on Friday, 
April 26th, when we started to de¬ 
scend Mount Tabor on our way to 
Nazareth, The coming down was even 
more difficult than going up, for our horses 
often slipped on the smooth, steep rock. 
One of the muleteers walked all the way in 
front of me, leading my horse over the 
worst places, and urging on his own donkey 
by suggestive kicks, whenever the poor 
little animal stopped to nibble the grass by 
the wayside. We accomplished the descent 
in safety; and then rode on as fast as the 
way would permit, reaching Nazareth at 
half past twelve. 
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Our first thouglit on arriving, was to ob¬ 
tain the letters forwarded to us here from 
Beirut. So two of the gentlemen immedi¬ 
ately hurried off to find the missionary, Mr. 
Zeller, to whose care they were addressed ; 
and soon returned with several large pack¬ 
ages. In our eagerness to read them we 
quite forgot our hunger and weariness, and, 
for the moment, even hardly remembered 
where we were ; for we had been four weeks 
without news from home! A happy party 
gathered around the lunch-table that day; 
for a kind Providence had watched over all 
our dear ones in America, and our various 
letters contained nothing but good news. 

A long afternoon was now before us, and 
Nazareth contains much that is interesting 
to see. You know it was the home of Mary 
the mother of Jesus; and here the angel 
Gabriel appeared to her, and told her she 
should have a Son who was to be the Saviour 
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of the world. Luke i: 26-31. And when 
Joseph and Mary, with the child Jesus, re¬ 
turned from Egypt to Palestine after the 
death of Herod, they came again to Naza¬ 
reth, and lived here until Jesus grew up to 
he a man. Matt, ii: 23. 

The modern town looks very pretty from 
a distance, and much more attractive than 
many we had seen. The houses are white 
and the streets comparatively clean. 

The women of Nazareth are considered 
very pretty. We saw a large group of them 
at a fountain, called the “Fountain of the 
Virgin.” They go there every day to draw 
water, just as the mother of our Lord prob¬ 
ably used to do more than eighteen hundred 
years ago. We asked one of the young girls 
to let us drink out of her water-jar, to which 
she readily consented. 

We went to see the Latin church, built, 
as tradition says, on the very spot where the 
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angel appeared to Mary. Behind the church 
was a cave, cut out of the solid rock, called 
u Mary’s kitchen.” A priest told us that 
Mary’s house which once stood where the 
church stands now, in front of the cave, had 
been carried off many years ago, through the 
air, over the Mediterranean Sea, and set 
down in a town of Italy named Loretto. 
We thought him a very foolish man if he 
really believed such a story as that. 

Our guide next took us through the 
streets of the town to a small building called 
the “Workshop of Joseph.” The Bible 
says that Joseph was a carpenter, and per¬ 
haps he did have a shop somewhere. But 
there was no reason for thinking this to be 
the one, because it was too modern. 

We then went to see a very large rock, 
about three feet high, and resembling a table 
in shape. A small chapel is built over it; 
and a priest in attendance, said that Jesus 
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often sat at this table with His disciples, both 
before and after His resurrection. 

We also saw several other traditional 
places; but were glad at last to dismiss our 
guide, and go by ourselves to the top of a 
high hill behind the town, from whence 
there is a magnificent view. It is, perhaps, 
the most extended of any in Palestine, em¬ 
bracing miles and miles of the Holy Land, 
from the snowy peak of Hermon on the 
northeast, to the long, dark outline of the 
Carmel range on the south. The blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, from the 
“ Ladder of Tyre,” to the bold headland of 
Carmel, were plainly visible ; and we could 
distinctly see several white sails glistening 
in the sunlight. A Mohammedan wely, now 
half in ruins, stands on the highest point. 
In all probability, Jesus often climbed tins 
eminence, and gazed around over the same 
lovely prospect of wooded hills, and valleys 
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of the richest green that now lay spread 
out before us. 

That night we had a lady visitor to dine 
with us. It was Mrs. Zeller, the wife of 
the missionary. Her husband was away 
from Nazareth on some business. She is the 
daughter of Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem; 
and although a German by descent, she 
speaks English with much ease and correct¬ 
ness. She was accompanied to the tents by 
a native Christian woman; who, before we 
knew what she was doing, came up to us 
and kissed our hands as a token of respect. 

The next morning, another of the mission¬ 
aries, Mr. Hobart, an Englishman, break¬ 
fasted with us, and afterwards invited us to 
go and see their church. It is of stone, 
quite new, and surrounded by a little gar¬ 
den ; really a beautiful and tasteful building 
that would be an ornament to any town. 
The marble font was carved by a lady in 
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England with her own hands, and presented 
to the church. 

We then went to see the Girls’ School, 
under the charge of Miss Rose, an English 
lady, who is deeply interested in her work. 
They have now about thirty boarders and a 
large number of day scholars. Their present 
building is much too small for them, and 
they are obliged to turn away many appli¬ 
cants for want of room. They are trying 
now to raise funds to build a larger house 
where more pupils can be accommodated. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when we bade 
our kind friends “ good-by,” and rode away 
from Nazareth in . the direction of Tiberias 
and the Sea of Galilee. It was a long and 
very warm ride. The only town of any 
interest through which we passed, was 
“ Kefr Kenna.” For a long time this was 
supposed to be the place where Jesus 
changed the water into wine at a marriage 
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feast. John ii: 1—11. Indeed, they show 
to travellers there, the pretended “ six 
water-pots of stone.” But we did not care 
to see them, because most learned men now 
agree in thinking that another town, a little 
farther towards the northwest, is the true 
“ Cana of Galilee.” 

In the afternoon we passed Mount Hattin, 
which tradition points out as the place 
where Jesus preached His sermon recorded 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of 
Matthew. At the base of this mountain a 
great battle was fought, years afterward, 
between the Turks, and the Crusaders, or 
Christians of Europe, who wanted to obtain 
possession of the Holy Land. The latter 
were entirely defeated ; and since then Pal¬ 
estine has been under the control of the 
Mohammedans. 

After a steep and long descent we reached 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee, about 
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half past four in the afternoon. We rode 
through the town of Tiberias to our tents, 
which were pitched on the seashore nearly 
a mile south of the city. 

Tiberias is one of the four sacred cities 
of the Jews; Jerusalem, Hebron and Safed 
being the other three. A great many Jews 
live here; but such a wretched, sickly-look- 
ing set of people, one hardly ever sees. 
They believe that when their Messiah comes 
to reign on the earth, He will rise from the 
waters of the lake, land at this city r , and 
then establish His throne at Safed. Tiberias 
is now in a very ruinous condition. • It has 
often suffered severely from earthquakes, 
and we were told a slight shock had been 
felt only the week before our arrival. 

We were glad to find our camp in a re¬ 
tired place away from the town, where we 
could spend the Sabbath amid scenes that 
would speak to us only of the past. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Sea of Galilee ! How many sa- 
d memories and tender associa- 
is are awakened by this name in 
the heart of every lover of the Bible ! 

The Sabbath which we spent on its shores 
is one never to be forgotten. It was a very 
warm day, but a fine wind tempered the 
heat, and we opened our tent as much as 
possible, in order to allow the refreshing air 
to draw through the heated canvas. We 
had our pleasant Sabbath service as usual, 
conducted this time by Dr. PI; and in the 
afternoon when it began to grow a little 
cooler, we walked out on the pebbly beach. 
Here we called to mind, tenderly and lov- 
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ingly, that the feet of our blessed Lord had 
often passed along this shore; and that here, 
or in this immediate neighborhood, many of 
His mighty miracles were wrought. Look¬ 
ing out upon the bright sparkling waters of 
the Sea, we could almost fancy we saw His 
form walking upon the rippling waves. 
Surely He was very near us that day! We 
felt His presence in our hearts, and heard 
His sweet voice saying to us then, as in the 
olden time, “ It is I: be not afraid.” 

As night approached, we returned to our 
tents to spend the evening in reading the 
stories in the Gospels, of our Lord’s life and 
words and works. Those incidents which 
took place near the Sea of Galilee, now pos¬ 
sessed new force and beauty. 

The next morning, we found our drago¬ 
man had engaged two boats to take us up to 
Capernaum, near the other end of the Lake. 
But first we wanted to see some hot springs 
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at a short distance from our camp in the 
other direction. The walk proved to be 
much longer than we expected. The little 
white houses built over the springs which 
we saw so distinctly from the camp, seemed 
to be on wheels, and to recede as fast as we 
advanced. In the hot sun, the courage of 
some of our party soon gave out; Miss H. 
first turned back ; then G. and L. concluded 
to stop and pick up shells and stones until 
we returned. The rest of us went on, 
walking more than a mile before reaching 
the fountain. The water is very hot, and 
we could keep our hand in it only for an 
instant. It is considered very beneficial in 
curing various diseases. The bathing-houses 
are constantly filled with poor, sick people, 
who come here, sometimes from long dis¬ 
tances, with the hope of obtaining relief. 

On our return, we met the horses which 
had been sent for us. Also those of our 
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number who bad previously declined going 
any farther, were now galloping on in fine 
spirits to see the fountain. 

It was nine o’clock before we finally set 
out on our water-excursion. Dr. and Mrs. 
H., M., and Mr. J., were in one boat; G., L., 
and I with Francis, in the other. Each boat 
had four men to row, and another seated at 
the helm. 

As they rowed they sang a monotonous 
chant, keeping time with their oars. We 
tried to fancy that the fishermen of the New 
Testament might have looked something like 
these men, at least in dress and manner. 
For in eastern countries, very little change 
takes place in such respects, even during the 
lapse of many years. We called two of the 
men James and John ; while Peter sat in the 
stern, directing the course of the boat, and 
giving his commands to the others. 

We sailed northward up the Lake of Gali- 
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lee, keeping close to the left or western 
shore; and passing on the way the sites of 
the ancient cities or towns of Magdala, 
Bethsaida, Chorazin and Capernaum. All 
was desolation now, and the beautiful olean¬ 
der was blooming in the greatest luxuriance 
among the ruins. 

We reached the last-named place, Caper¬ 
naum, now called “ Tell Hum,” in about 
three hours and a half; and stopped there to 
lunch. Oh, how hot it was ! We clambered 
over the rough stones, trying in vain to find 
a little shelter from the fierce rays of the 
noon-day sun ; and finally crouched down by 
the crumbling wall of an old building, and 
ate our lunch. Most of the party afterwards 
walked off a short distance through the 
brambles, to examine the ruins of a large 
edifice, which a recent learned traveller, 
(Capt. Wilson) thinks was once a syna¬ 
gogue, and very likely to have been the 
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same built by the Roman Centurion who 
loved the Jewish nation. Luke vii: 1-5. 

Before we wore ready to return, we heard 
the boatmen calling and hastening our de¬ 
parture. They saw the wind had changed; 
and the water which had been so calm in the 
morning, was now ruffled by a strong breeze. 
Ere long we felt the truth of that verse, 
which speaks of the disciples “ toiling in 
rowing.” Mark vi: 48. For the wind soon 
increased to such a gale, the men had hard 
work to row us back to u Khan Minyeh,” 
half way between Tiberias and “ Tell Hum,” 
where our tents were pitched for the night. 
Indeed, some of the time it seemed as if 
we made scarcely any progress at all; and 
we were as long in going from Capernaum 
to Khan Minyeh,” as in going twice that 
distance in the morning. 

Our camping-ground was low and damp. 
And in the evening while trying to write, 
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we were almost bewildered by the multitude 
of insects that were flying about, getting 
into our eyes and ears, and nearly putting 
out the candles. 

While fighting these creatures, Pietro 
came in with the alarming intelligence that 
the ground where we were was infested with 
scorpions; in fact, there was “ one under 
every stone ! ” We were all greatly startled, 
of course; and cries of “ Oh, horrible!” were 
heard from the ladies, as we involuntarily 
drew up our feet under us. Then Pietro 
calmed our fears, by assuring us that the men 
had searched the whole place very carefully 
before pitching our tents, destroying all they 
found. And as scorpions very rarely leave 
their places of conceahnent unless disturbed, 
he said we need not feel afraid of them. 

On our expressing a desire to see some of 
these venomous creatures, Pietro went out 
and soon returned holding one out at arm s 
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length in a pair of tongs. And an ugly 
looking animal it was. 

The sting of the scorpion is in its tail, 
with which it strikes those whom it attacks. 
The pain resulting from this stroke is in¬ 
tense, though rarely fatal in Palestine. 
Scorpions are frequently mentioned in the 
Bible. The following are some of the pas¬ 
sages which refer to them : Deut. viii: 15 ; 
I Kings xii: 11; Luke x: 19; and Rev. ix 10. 

During our expedition on the water that 
day, we tried to fish, but without any suc¬ 
cess. In the evening we found near our 
camp, a large crab and a tortoise, which 
afforded us some amusement. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


was somewhat later than usual when 
ire set out the next morning, and the 
irst part of the way was so very rough 
and stony that a muleteer led my horse for a 
short distance. Poor old Abyad ! In spite 
of his many good qualities, he had yet one 
serious fault, i. e., he would stumble occa¬ 
sionally. Several times he gave me a mo¬ 
mentary fright by going down on his knees, 
but scrambled up again so quickly I did not 
have time to fall off. 

We generally had an extra muleteer with 
us to help any of the ladies who might need 
his assistance. There were two men who 
took turns, one day going with us, and the 
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next,with the baggage-train. They had one 
donkey between them, which they were 
also supposed to take turns in riding. But 
the poor little animal was so weak and 
sickly, it was as much as he conld do to get 
himself over the rough roads, and I believe 
sometimes, the men were obliged to carry 
him ! Pietro used to say in counting the 
animals of our caravan, that we had six 
donkeys and a half! As we found it cliffi- 
cult to remember the real names of these 
two men, we called them according to their 
complexion, the “ Blonde,” and the “ Bru¬ 
nette.” 

Our ride that day was very dreary. 
There was scarcely any shade to protect us 
from the glare and heat of the sun; but oc¬ 
casionally a slight breeze afforded some re¬ 
lief. We rode until long past noon, looking 
in vain for a single tree ; and at last were 
obliged to stop for lunch on a ledge of rocks, 
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without so much as a bush to afford its 
friendly shelter. As it was the best place to 
be found, we tried to accommodate ourselves 
to the circumstances as well as we could. 
And truly our group must have presented 
rather an absurd appearance. We were all 
huddled together, holding our umbrellas 
with one hand, and the bread and meat with 
the other, each sitting, to speak figuratively, 
“ under his own vine and fig-tree.” Thus 
we got along with the discomforts of our 
situation very well. 

We did not deem it advisable, however, 
to make a long stop ; and in an hour were on 
our way again. Just before we started, the 
baggage-train passed. One enterprising don¬ 
key, walking with slow and dignified step, 
and carrying tho American flag fastened on 
his back, was a little in advance of the rest. 
He seemed to feel the responsibility of his 
burden, and we named him “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 
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After riding a few minutes, we came in 
sight of Lake Huleh. This is a small sheet of 
water surrounded by meadows and marshes 
which are frequented by Bedawm Arabs. 
No boat is ever seen upon this lake. It is 
the same that is called the “ Waters of 
Merom,” in Josh, xi: 5. 

We crossed the dry bed of a river which 
only a short time before was a foaming tor¬ 
rent. These mountain streams change very 
much at this season of the year, even in a 
few days. At one time they are so rapid 
and swollen by the melting of the snow, as 
to be almost impassable; and soon after, as in 
this case, the water is all dried up. 

As we made such a short stop at noon, we 
reached our camp before the tents were 
pitched; and it afforded us no little amuse¬ 
ment to watch the men as they hurried 
about to make ready for us. And a great 
amount of labor it seemed, to be repeated 
every day. 
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We found ourselves in what appeared to 
be a very pretty place, near a fountain named 
u Ain Belat.” But the ground was low and 
marshy ; and in the autumn, it would hardly 
have been safe to pass a night there, for fear 
of getting chills and fever. At that season 
we are comparatively safe. 

There were several encampments of Be- 
dawin near us. We saw their tents as we 
passed by, and noticed that they were cov¬ 
ered with reeds platted together, instead of 
the common black camel’s hair. They 
showed no disposition to molest us, but 
Pietro and his men kept a strict watch all 
night. 

From the neighboring marshes, one of our 
muleteers obtained a large quantity of the 
“ babeer cane,” which grows very high with 
bushy ends. These canes or reeds we cut 
into suitable lengths and dried in the sun to 
carry home. This is the same plant as the 
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papyrus, from which the ancients used to 
make a kind of paper. It formerly grew on 
the banks of the Nile in Egypt, and was 
probably the same as the bulrush , from 
which Moses’ ark was made. It is princi¬ 
pally used now for mats and the coverings 
of tents. 

Our road the next day, lay through mead¬ 
ows and rich fields of clover. Mr. J. told 
us that us that this whole region was in¬ 
fested with snakes whose bite was fatal; and 
that scarcely a year passed without some of 
the natives being killed by them. Being 
warned, we took good heed to our steps, and 
were careful not to turn aside from the nar¬ 
row path, either to the right hand or to the 
left. We forded several beautiful streams; 
and when within an hour of our resting- 
place at noon, we crossed the river Hasbany 
by a bridge. This rapid torrent flows here 
through a deep gorge; and we could look 
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down some distance below, and see the gay 
oleanders growing in rich profusion upon 
its banks. They are so luxuriant as to be 
almost as large as trees. 

At some distance on the left, we saw the 
town of Abel, where the “wise woman” 
lived who talked to Joab from the wall. 
II Sam. xx: 16-22. 

In the course of our ride that morning, 
we met a man carrying in his arms a lamb, 
which he offered for sale. Pietro bought it, 
and Francis carried the little thing in front 
of him on his horse. At noon the pretty 
creature followed Francis around like a dog, 
and we all became much attached to it. 
We knew too well what would be the fate 
of the poor animal, and begged Pietro not 
to let us know when the fatal hour arrived. 

We lunched under the shade of a “but- 
torn,” or ash tree, on the site of ancient 
Dan. It is now called “ Tell-el-Kady.” A 
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large fountain was near, which is one of the 
sources of the river Jordan. We were, 
without doubt, in the place where Abraham 
once fought a noted battle with the Canaan- 
ites, and rescued Lot from the hands of his 
captors. Gen. xiv: 14-16. Here also, long 
afterward, the wicked king, Jeroboam, built 
a temple and placed in it a golden calf, to be 
worshipped by the Israelites. I Kings xii: 
28-30. It is known as the most northern 
town of Palestine ; and the expression 
“ from Dan to Beersheba,” (which is in the 
southern part of the land) is as common 
now as in ancient times. 

Near the great tree where we took our 
noon-day rest, was a tomb dedicated to 
some Mohammedan saint, and covered with 
bits of rags. The deluded people think 
if they make a pilgrimage to one of these 
tombs, and leave a portion of their clothing 
as an offering to the saint, they will be 
cured of whatever disease they may have. 
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We were much interested in meeting, at 
this place, a Scotch lady, Miss Wilson. She 
has charge of a girl’s school at Zahleh, a 
town among the Lebanon mountains, about 
six hours distant from Beirut. She was 
taking a little vacation then, and was on a 
trip through that part of the country with 
some friends. She told us she had been in 
Syria four years ; and although there was no 
English or American society at Zahleh, she 
had never known what it was to be home¬ 
sick, because she loved her work so much. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


was hardly three o’clock that after¬ 
noon, when we reached Cesarea-Phi- 
lippi. The ride from Dan to that 
place had been uncomfortably warm, and 
we were glad to arrive at the camp early, 
and have plenty of time to rest and get 
cool. As usual, after our day’s journey, 
oranges were in great demand. Francis had 
learned our wants ; and his first duty after 
our arrival was to go the rounds of the 
camp with a plate of the refreshing fruit. 

For two hours we all remained quietly in 
our tents; then the curtains, one after 
another were lifted, and a walk was pro- 
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posed, and acceded to by nearly all our 
number. It was much cooler by this time, 
and we greatly enjoyed our scramble over 
the rocks and through the bushes to the 
great fountain, which is the upper source 
of the Jordan, the fountain at Dan being 
the lower one. 

At the bottom of a high cliff, we found a 
large cave, the entrance to which was partly 
filled with rocks and rubbish that have 
fallen down from above. On one side of 
the cave the fountain bursts forth, its rapid, 
foaming waters dashing over the rocks be¬ 
low. The hyssop, so often mentioned in 
the Bible, was growing out of the crevices 
between the stones. Mrs. H. and L. gath¬ 
ered and pressed some of the flowers. 

In Matt, xvi: 13, we have an account of 
one visit our Saviour made to this place. 
And probably it was on some mountain in 
this vicinity that Jesus was transfigured. 
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The next morning we made an early start, 
in order to have time to visit the castle. 
We passed through the town of Banias, the 
modern representative of Cesarea-Philippi. 
It consists now of only a few poor houses; 
on the tops of many of them, we noticed 
little huts of dried stalks, raised several feet 
above the house. Our dragoman said this 
was where the family often slept during the 
warm nights of summer. 

Soon after leaving the village, we com¬ 
menced a very steep ascent to the castle; 
this is situated at least one thousand feet 
above the town, and the zigzag path winds 
up among the rocks. We rode to the sum¬ 
mit, J and then through a small gateway in 
one of the round towers, into the court-yard 
of the castle. The last part of the way it 
was really dangerous to ride; as the path, 
besides being steep, was very narrow and 
rough; and the least slip or misstep would 
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have plunged both horse and rider down 
the precipice on one side. 

This castle is supposed to have been built 
before the time of the Crusaders, and some 
think it is as old as the Herods. 

It is now in ruins of course, but most in¬ 
teresting still. Some of the party explored 
for a short distance an underground passage, 
which is said to lead from the castle to the 
town below. We stayed there an hour or 
more, but found it exceedingly warm; and 
we got very tired with walking down the 
steep, rocky path to the point where it was 
safe to mount our horses again. 

The route from there lay over a spur of 
Mount Hermon, and for several hours was a 
gradual ascent. When near the little vil¬ 
lage of “ Mejdel-esh-Shems,” a man met us, 
with an open letter in his hand, written by 
one of the missionaries at Sidon. It was 
addressed to all Christian travellers, saying 
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that the Protestant inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lage were very poor, and needed help to 
assist them in building a church. Those of 
us who were so fortunate as to have any 
money in our purses, gladly gave our mite to 
this good cause. But we all thought the 
bleak mountain side of Hermon rather a 
strange place to meet a 44 contribution-box ! ” 
By the time we reached our lunching- 
place at noon, we were obliged to put on all 
our extra wraps in order to keep comforta¬ 
ble in the cold air blowing from the snows 
of Mount Hermon. And it seemed hardly 
possible that only a few hours before we had 
been suffering from the heat. This moun¬ 
tain peak had been in sight all day. The 
Arabic name for it is 44 Jebel-esh-sheikli,” 
or 44 Mountain of the Old Man.” And when 
the clouds are resting on its summit, the 
natives say 44 the old man is putting on his 
niglit-cap.” 
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That night we encamped at “ Kefr Ha- 
war,” a place of no special interest; and the 
next day our ride was rather dull and monot¬ 
onous. Heavy clouds overhead constantly 
threatened rain; and early in the morning 
we heard the thunder rolling over Mount 
Hermon in one grand and prolonged peal. 

Our resting place at noon was at the vil¬ 
lage of Artuz, in a court-yard surrounded 
by several native houses. After eat ins' 
lunch, we found a place more sheltered from 
the wind and occasional slight showers, un- 
der the walls on the outside of the build¬ 
ings. Here we spread our rugs; and, wrap¬ 
ping ourselves in our waterproofs, lay down 
to rest, feeling and (doubtless looking) 
much like the pilgrims we saw sleeping by 
the roadside on the way to Jerusalem. 

Early in the afternoon we reached Damas¬ 
cus. The approach to the city was exceed¬ 
ingly pretty, through beautiful gardens. 
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with streams of running water, overshad¬ 
owed by luxuriant foliage on either side. 
Pietro had ridden on in advance, in order t 0 
make some necessary arrangements for us; 
and, as usual, when left in command, Musta¬ 
fa led us back and forward through the nar¬ 
row streets for some time before we found 
the camp. 

We were welcomed by a package of let¬ 
ters, causing us to forget our fatigue in the 
delight of hearing again from the loved ones 
at home. 

After our long ride of eight hours, beside 
the severe ascent to the castle at Banias, it 
was decided not to commence any sight¬ 
seeing at Damascus until the next day. We 
therefore devoted the remainder of the after¬ 
noon to resting, and making some repairs on 
our dilapidated clothing. 

When we awoke the next morning, it was 
a great disappointment to find it raining! 
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And a most disconsolate party we were as we 
gathered around the breakfast table. What 
should we do ? All eager as we were to see 
the far-famed wonders and magnificence of 
this Oriental city, such unpropitious weather 
was a sad trial to our patience. However, 
there was no alternative but to submit as 
cheerfully as we could, and to wait quietly 
while the gentlemen went out to see if it 
were possible to buy some rubbers for those 
who were not already thus provided. In 
the meantime, perched on camp stools, and 
shivering over a pan of charcoal that had 
been brought into the tents, we looked at 
each other in dismay, saying every few min¬ 
utes by way of consolation, “ Only hear how 
it rains! ” 

After an hour or more spent in this state 
of misery, the gentlemen returned, bringing 
the rubbers; and with reviving spirits we 
hastened to prepare for our expedition. By 
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the time we were thoroughly armed and 
equipped with rubbers, waterproofs and um¬ 
brellas, and all ready to start on our tour of 
sight-seeing, the rain had stopped, and the 
sun - was almost shining ! 

We finally set out under the guidance of 
a German, who had lived in Damascus for 
many years. He first took us to see the in¬ 
terior of two houses belonging to wealthy 
Jewish merchants. They were decorated 
with rich marbles, and every kind of Orien¬ 
tal magnificence, at enormous expense. The 
saloon alone, in one house cost the owner 
more than fifty thousand dollars. 

Eastern houses are built very differently 
from ours. The exterior is generally as 
plain and unpretending as possible. All 
one can see from the outside are rough, 
mud walls, and one or two projecting bal¬ 
conies, which look as if they might tumble 
down on the head of some unwary passer- 
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by. The entrance is by a low door-way, 
and through a narrow, winding passage, 
which leads at last to a spacious court, in 
the centre of the building. This is open to 
the sky, and paved with marbles arranged in 
various fanciful patterns and devices. One 
or more fountains cool the air ; and orange, 
lemon and citron trees, with jessamine and 
other flowering shrubs, afford a refreshing- 
shade. On one side in a recess is a raised 
platform, with low divans on three sides. 
This is called the “leewan,” and is the place 
where visitors are commonly received, and 
where the master of the house transacts his 
business. The rooms all open into the 
court, but have generally no communication 
with each other. Each room consists of two 
parts, one raised a foot or more above the 
other. The lower half usually has a marble 
floor, with a fountain in the centre. The 
other part is sometimes carpeted, and has 
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cushioned divans around the sides. As it 
was Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, the in¬ 
habitants of these houses were all dressed in 
their best finery ; and a crowd of young 
girls, with head-dresses of artificial flowers, 
followed us around with undisguised curi¬ 
osity, at the same time laughing and chat¬ 
tering among themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


f jNE of the interesting sights in Da¬ 
mascus is the Great Mosque. The 
foundations of this building are very 
ancient. A Christian church formerly stood 
here, on the spot previously occupied by a 
heathen temple. It is believed by many to 
be the place where once stood the Temple 
of Rimmon, mentioned in connection with 
the story of Naaman, the leper, n Kings : 
5. 

The Mohammedans guard the place very 
strictly. Of course we were obliged to take 
off our boots and put on our slippers before 
crossing the threshold. The head of John 
the Baptist is said to be preserved in this 
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mosque, in a casket of gold. And the relic 
is considered so sacred, we were not per¬ 
mitted to go very near, but were motioned 
back by the turbaned guards whenever we 
stepped beyond the prescribed limits. 

The mosque has three minarets. On one 
of them the Mohammedans believe that 
Jesus will descend when He comes to judge 
the world. 

Another peculiarity of Damascus is the 
Bazars, which are the most celebrated of 
any in the East. They consist of a perfect 
labyrinth of narrow lanes, covered above 
with mattings which keep out the sun, and 
make them dark and comparatively cool even 
in midday. On both sides are ranges of open 
stalls, raised two feet or more from the 
ground, where the long-robed, turbaned 
merchants sit cross-legged on the floor, 
smoking their pipes all day in serene con¬ 
tent. Each trade has its own quarter ; as 
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the “ Tailor’s Bazar,” u Spice Bazar,” 
“ Silver-smiths’ Bazar,” “ Silk Bazar,” and 
others. These divisions are separated from 
each other by gates which are closed and 
locked at night. The Bazars are crowded 
all day with people, dressed in every variety 
of Asiatic costume ; donkeys, carrying heavi¬ 
ly-loaded panniers on each side ; and strings 
of mules and camels. It was often with 
difficulty we could make our way along. 

In riding through the city our guide 
pointed out different objects of interest; 
such as the building, now fallen to ruins, 
where Paul was let down out of a window 
in a basket. Acts ix: 23-25. “Ananias’ 
house,” now converted into a small chapel; 
and the “ Lepers’ Hospital,” built on the site 
of Naaman’s house. 

We finished our first day of sight-seeing 
by calling on Dr. Meshaka, a native Protes¬ 
tant, and a man of great power and influ- 
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ence. We found him quite ill, and only the 
gentlemen of the party could see him; but 
the rest of us were entertained very pleas¬ 
antly by his wife and daughter-in-law, one 
of the sons being interpreter. Neither of 
the two ladies are Protestants; the younger 
one is rather pretty. They showed us sev¬ 
eral rooms in the house, and tlien invited us 
into the garden. It was nearly dark when 
we took our leave, and rode home through 
the narrow, winding streets of the city. 

While at dinner that night, two gentlemen 
belonging to the Presbyterian Mission, called 
to see us. And in the evening we were en¬ 
tertained by a display of Oriental curiosities, 
such as Damascus blades, coffee cups and 
salvers, and nargilehs of all kinds, brought 
to our tents by an old man who called him¬ 
self “ Abu Antika,” or the u father of an¬ 
tiquities.” 

The next day was the Sabbath. In the 
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morning we went to the Mission church, a 
neat little building where G. preached. We 
were introduced there to an English lady, 
the daughter of a nobleman. She married 
an Arab Sheikh, and has lived here for many 
years. The most of the time she stays in 
Damascus; but occasionally accompanies her 
husband on his expeditions into the deserts. 
His name is “ Mijwel,” and he is said to be 
a superior man among the Arabs. 

That afternoon, while sitting quietly in 
our tents, we were much interested in watch¬ 
ing the strange and constantly changing 
scene before us. Our camp was arranged in 
a semicircle; first the H.’s tent; then ours ; 
then the young ladies ; next the dining-tent; 
and beyond that the kitchen. In front, and 
at a little distance was the carriage road, the 
first we had seen since leaving Beirut, more 
than five weeks before. On this road people 
were continually passing and re-passing. 
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First a troop of Turkish cavalry, then some 
Mohammedan women, in their long, white 
garments, looking like ghosts; then a com¬ 
pany of boy-cadets ; followed by a number 
of horse-men, galloping by most furiously. 
Occasionally the scene was varied by a 
strange looking vehicle on wheels, which 
‘seemed rather out of place, as if it did not 
quite know what to do with itself there. 
This road has only been made within a few 
years, and is still something of a novelty in 
that part of the country. 

At the sound of tinkling bells we would 
look up from our books to see the patient 
mules and donkeys plodding solemnly along 
under their heavy burdens ; then a company 
of foot-soldiers went by with muskets on 
their shoulders. And once, a group of three 
women, actuated by curiosity, and more bold 
than the others, came to our tent door, and 
said, “ Bon soir,” (good evening) ; and after 
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gazing at ns for a while in silence, they said 
“adieu,” and walked off, having apparently 
exhausted their stock of French. Little 
birds were hopping about the camp, fear¬ 
lessly picking up the crumbs. And at night 
we were entertained by a serenade from all 
the dogs in the city, if one might judge from 
the noise they made. 

Behind us was a garden with a high wall 
around it. In the garden-door was a square 
hole through which the hand could reach the 
latch on the inside, thus illustrating the pas¬ 
sage in Sol. Song v: 4. 

One more day remained in which to see 
this interesting city. We made the most of 
the time going through the bazars again, 
visiting some more public buildings and pri¬ 
vate houses, and riding around the outside 
walls. From one of the bazars we went 
up to the roof, clambered along over the 
rough walls, jumped across one of the nar- 
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row streets below, and came at last to the 
back part of the Great Mosque. Here, cut 
in the rock, is a cross, and an old Greek in¬ 
scription, the translation of which is as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ Thy Kingdom, O Christ, is an everlast¬ 
ing Kingdom ; and Thy dominion endureth 
throughout all generations.” 

It is a singular fact that such an inscrip¬ 
tion should have been allowed to remain on 
a Mohammedan mosque for more than twelve 
hundred years. Perhaps the people, in their 
ignorance, do not know what it means. 

While visiting an elegant private house 
belonging to a Mohammedan, we were made 
to understand that, after having seen the 
more public courts and rooms, if the gentle¬ 
men would retire, the ladies would be ad¬ 
mitted into the “ Harem,” or apartments 
occupied by the women of the family. We 
were greatly delighted at the prospect, and 
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hurried off the gentlemen as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, exulting oyer the greater favor to be 
shown us. As soon as they were gone, leav¬ 
ing us waiting in eager expectation of the 
young Eastern beauties, sparkling with gems, 
whom we were soon to see, the door slowly 
opened, and two old hags, ragged, wrinkled, 
dirty and toothless, peeped cautiously out. 
Grinning with delight, they invited us in, 
while we, on our part, could hardly conceal 
our disgust! Their rooms were quite in 
keeping with themselves ; straw beds in one 
corner, one or two rickety tables, and some 
torn rugs on the floor, constituted the sole 
furniture. Alas! for the downfall of all our 
romantic anticipations ! 

Late in the afternoon we went to call on 
some of the missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright, and Mrs. Crawford, the latter an 
American lady. Mr. Crawford was then ab¬ 
sent from home on a missionary tour. They 
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have been in Damascus many years, and 
were there during the terrible massacre in 
1860. The Mohammedans rose against the 
Christians, and killed many hundreds of 
them. The part of the city in which they 
lived, was plundered and burnt to ashes; 
not a single house was left standing. The 
massacre lasted three days. We were shown 
the house where the first attack was made 
upon the Christians; and also the place 
where one of the missionaries, Rev. William 
Graham, was murdered. 

As we left Damascus, we ascended an em¬ 
inence, a little way out of the city, com¬ 
manding a magnificent and extended view, 
to take our last, farewell look. This is said 
to be the spot from which Mohammed first 
saw Damascus. The story is that he was so 
charmed with its beauty, he would not enter 
the city, but turned back, saying that as 
man could have but one Paradise, he pie- 
ferred to have his hereafter. 
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Sometime afterward, one of our number, 
in trying to describe Damascus, laughingly 
called it a place full of “ sparkling fountains, 
purling brooks, gurgling streams, marble 
courts, shady groves, lovely gardens, mud 
walls, dark bazars and crooked streets.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

• OR a day or two after leaving Damas¬ 
cus, the scenery was more beautiful 
and romantic than at any time during 
our journey. On the first day we rode 
through a narrow glen, terraced with vine 
and fig-orchards. From this we descended 
into the ravine of the Barada, (the same 
river that is called the Abana by Naaman. 
n Kings v: 12). This ravine is filled with 
bright and luxuriant foliage, through which 
we could see the sparkling water, foaming 
and plunging down its rocky bed. The 
bridle path is very narrow and rugged, and to 
timid travellers seems almost dangerous, as it 
winds along on the very brink of the preci¬ 
pice that overhangs the torrent below. On 
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the opposite side the rocks present a smooth, 
perpendicular front, and rise to a great 
height. 

Soon after, we reached the fountain of 
“ Fijeh,” the largest in Syria. Near it are 
the ruins of an old heathen temple. It is a 
romantic spot, and we stopped there some 
time to rest. 

Our camping-place that night was on a 
semi-circular, rocky shelf, on the side of a 
precipice. The road wound down to it from 
above ; and on the other side, far below, was 
the village of Abila, situated in a beautiful 
glen and embosomed in trees. There was 
just room enough on the w shelf ” for the 
tents and animals of the caravan rather 
closely huddled together. 

This place, with the surrounding country, 
once formed the province of Abilene, and 
belonged to “ Lvsanias, the tetrarch.” Luke 
iii: 1. Thus we still found ourselves in 
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Bible lands ; although there is no account of 
our Saviour ever having been any farther 
north than Cesarea-Philippi. 

In the morning, when we arose at rather 
a later hour than usual, we saw the edge of 
our “shelf” bordered with a row of laugh¬ 
ing boys and girls, who had clambered up 
from the village to gaze at us. 

Two days more brought us to Baalbek. 
According to the guide-book, our route on 
the second day was first through a “sweet 
vale, and then a sublime gorge.” This 
“gorge ” was indeed “ sublime.” It was all 
bare rocks ; and the path, always narrow and 
winding, was in some places fearfully steep 
and precipitous. The horses picked their 
way slowly and carefully, the muleteers 
leading those of the ladies, one by one, 
down the rocky stairway. 

At Baalbek are some of the most wonder¬ 
ful ruins in the world. We had our camp 
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within the large court of the Great Temple ; 
and as we arrived early, we had plenty of 
time to look about before dark. Large col¬ 
umns are still standing, and almost the en¬ 
tire walls of some of the smaller temples, 
which are all beautifully carved; while the 
ground in every direction is covered with the 
fragments of marble columns. 

At a short distance from these ruins are 
the quarries, where we went to see an im¬ 
mense stone ; it had been cut out to be used 
in some building, but was never removed 
from its present situation. Its dimensions 
are very great, being sixty-eight feet long, 
thirteen feet eleven inches wide, and more 
than fourteen feet high. When G. rode 
around it on horse-back, he could not reach 
up to the top with the end of his whip ! 
Other stones nearly as large as this, are built 
into the outside wall of the temple court, at 
the height of twenty feet above the ground. 
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We wandered for hours through these 
labyrinths of ruins, admiring the design and 
execution of the sculptures, and wondering 
at the skill that could place such enormous 
stones in their present position. 

We should have been glad to stay there 
several days ; but the time was fast passing 
away, and some of our number were anxious 
to reach Beirut in season to take the next 
steamer for Constantinople. So we left with 
regret, about ten o’clock the next morning. 

At noon that day we reached the village 
of “ Deir-el-Akmar.” Here our dragoman 
met one of his old friends, whom he formerly 
knew in Beirut. This man was now quite 
rich, and consequently a person of much im¬ 
portance among his fellow-townsmen. He 
had just built a new house, of which he 
seemed very proud; and he invited us to 
take our lunch there, instead of in the open 
air, as usual. It was not very grand, accord- 
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ing to our ideas, as it consisted of only two 
rooms, one directly over the other. We 
were conducted with great politeness up a 
flig ht of stone steps on the outside of the 
building, into the upper room. It seemed 
very cool and pleasant, but rather dark, as 
it was lighted only by the door way and one 
small square window nearly up to the ceil¬ 
ing. Low divans (not very soft, however,) 
covered with chintz, were placed around 
three sides of the room. On the fourth 
side was a door, and by it a recess filled 
with piles of bedding, which was probably 
spread out on the floor at night for the ac¬ 
commodation of the whole family. 

On the white-washed walls were two very 
remarkable paintings, specimens, we sup¬ 
posed, of native art. One was a bird stand¬ 
ing on a serpent, and the two surrounded by 
a red, blue and yellow wreath. The other 
we speculated about for some time, trying 
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to decide what kind of an animal it was in¬ 
tended to represent. One suggested one 
thing, and one, another; until we finally 
came to the unanimous conclusion it must 
he a cat. We were told afterwards it was a 
lion! 

While eating our lunch, the villagers came 
flocking in, until at least sixteen men, women 
and children were either in the room, or 
gathered about the door. Those whose 
curiosity overcame their timidity, ventured 
in and sat down on the divan or floor, where 
they could have a better view; others gazed 
more modestly from a distance. At first 
they watched us in silence, it probably being 
a new thing to them, to see people eat with 
knives and forks. But after a time, they 
commenced talking with each other. We 
were evidently the subject of their remarks, 
and perhaps it was as well for the pride of 
some of us, that we could not understand 
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wlmt they said. Two of the women were 
dressed as nuns, and belonged to a Maronite 
convent in the neighborhood. One old 
woman had on a very curious head-dress, re¬ 
sembling a small tin pail in shape; but it 
was made of silver and handsomely wrought. 
It was worn on the back of the head, and 
covered by an old cotton veil. Pietro said 
this was an old-fashioned ornament, and 
only elderly women wore them now. 

In order to show their friendly feeling, 
one man presented each of us with a rose, 
rather withered, to be sure, but still smell¬ 
ing very sweetly; and a woman offered me a 
cigarette! In return for their politeness, 
we distributed among the women some 
papers of needles which we happened to 
have in our bags; and Mrs. H. gained the 
hearts of the children by producing a paper 
of candy, which soon disappeared among 
the hungry crowd. Being in such comforta- 
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ble quarters, we made rather a long stay, in 
order to give Dr. H. (who was not feeling 
very well) time to rest. 

Our next camping-place was “ Ain Ata,” 
at the foot of the Lebanon range. A beau¬ 
tiful little fountain springs out from the rock 
just opposite where our tents were pitched, 
and the water is pure and cold as ice. All 
the villagers came out on our arrival to bid 
us welcome, and — ask for bakshish. 

Francis found an acquaintance here, whom 
he was evidently very glad to see, for they 
kissed each other on both cheeks ! It is the 
custom for men to do so in that country. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

§ ARLY the next morning we left “ Ain 
Ata ” in good spirits, and with little 
idea of the dangers of the way be¬ 
fore us. Even now we look back upon that 
day’s ride, with a spirit of thankfulness for 
our preservation from what might have been 
a serious accident. 

We were to cross the Lebanon mountains; 
and, knowing that the way was steep, and 
might be difficult for the mules so heavily 
laden with baggage, Pietro engaged the 
Sheikh of the village and thirty men to go 
with us. At first the path was good, al¬ 
though somewhat steep ; and we were often 
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obliged to stop and give our tired animals 
time to breathe. We crossed a few small 
patches of snow, but nothing at all danger¬ 
ous or alarming. 

Soon after passing the summit, however, 
we saw before us a large field of snow, three 
quarters of a mile in extent, and many feet 
deep. The descent was very steep and 
rapid. The frightened horses plunged and 
floundered through the snow, making their 
way with much difficulty. On hearing a 
cry behind us, we turned quickly around, in 
time to see Mustafa’s mule, having thrown 
off his rider, rolling down the mountain¬ 
side. After sliding a long distance he 
reached a level place where he lay motion¬ 
less, until the men relieved him of his heavy 
packs and helped him up. Almost breath¬ 
less with terror we rode on, fearing that our 
turn might come next. Each of the ladies 
had a man to lead her horse, while the gen¬ 
tlemen walked. 
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But just as we were beginning to recover 
a little from our first fear, and to accustom 
ourselves to the difficulties of the situation, 
we suddenly came upon a ledge of rocks 
covered by deep snow. Here one of the 
horses lost his footing, and plunged frantic¬ 
ally in the vain effort to regain it. His 
frightened rider swayed at first from side to 
side, but was soon thrown off. For a mo¬ 
ment the horse’s hoofs were raised in the air 
directly over her head, and she was in immi¬ 
nent peril. But, thanks to a kind heavenly 
Father, she escaped with scarcely a bruise. 

Soon after we crossed the highest ridge, 
the men pointed out the far-famed cedars, at 
a great distance below us. We looked in 
that direction, but could see nothing save, 
apparently, a little clump of bushes. The 
atmosphere was so clear we could see them 
distinctly, but, being so far off, they looked 
very small. 
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We could hardly believe it possible that 
such insignificant-looking bushes ■were really 
the great “ Cedars of Lebanon,” about which 
we had heard so much. We thought it was 
making “ much ado about nothing,” to come 
all that long and toilsome way over the 
mountains, just for those! But when we 
reached them, we found they were fully equal 
in size to what they had been represented. 

Some of the trees are very large, hut 
sadly mutilated and broken, so that their 
beauty has departed. We stayed there a 
long time, resting and walking about, pick¬ 
ing up cones, and gathering flowers. 

Still our troubles were not at an end. In 
the afternoon we went over one of the 
worst roads in Syria. For a long distance it 
was so rough and dangerous we were obliged 
to walk. The scenery was very wild and 
grand, but we were hardly in a mood then 
to appreciate it. We crossed several moun- 
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tain torrents rushing swiftly over their rocky 
beds; and wound carefully along narrow 
paths under overhanging cliffs. After passing 
through so many perils, we were all glad to 
see our camp, pitched near the village of 
Hasron, on the left bank of the river Ka- 
disha. The situation was very picturesque, 
with the heights of Lebanon rising around. 
Groups of children clustered about the tents, 
gazing at us with most impertinent curios¬ 
ity. Some of them were rather pretty, but 
much in need of soap and water. Occa¬ 
sionally they would come right into our 
tents; they seemed especially interested to 
watch us when writing. We began to feel 
very much like a travelling menagerie, and 
were quite accustomed to being the wonder 
of these simple, mountain villagers. It is 
not so common for them to see travellers in 
this region, as in other parts of the country. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and never 
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were its sacred hours of rest more eagerly 
welcomed. In the morning we held a ser¬ 
vice in our tents as usual, consisting of sing¬ 
ing, prayer, and the reading of such por¬ 
tions of Scripture as referred to the moun¬ 
tains of Lebanon. 

Towards night we came out of our tents 
to watch the mist in the valley. It was 
constantly changing in form and appear¬ 
ance ; now lifting a little and showing the 
village below, and now rolling down from 
the mountain-tops and revealing their clear 
outlines against the dark sky. Everywhere 
the bright rays of the setting sun were re¬ 
flected in the most brilliant colors. We can 
never forget the beauty of the scene. 

Little remains to be told of the remaining 
two days of our journey. We were still 
high up among the mountains; and on our 
way passed many little patches of snow, 
giving opportunity for some merry games of 
snowballing. 
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Monday night we were at the village of 
“ El Akurah,” which I remember only as 
being more noisy and disagreeable than some 
others. We were lulled to sleep by a con¬ 
fused sound of crying babies, screaming 
women, quarelling men, braying donkeys, 
and barking dogs. 

On the next day, we passed two interest¬ 
ing natural curiosities. One was the great 
fountain of Afka. It is a beautiful spot. 
The mountain rises in a semi-circular wall, 
one thousand feet high. From a dark cave 
near its base, rushes out a large stream ; and 
being joined by many smaller ones, they fall 
over the rocks in a succession of cascades. 
Near by are the ruins of an ancient temple, 
once dedicated to the worship of a heathen 
goddess. 

The other remarkable curiosity is the 
“ Natural Bridge.” It crosses a little stream 
called “ Nahr-el-Leben,” at a height of 
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eighty feet, and has an arch which looks as 
regular and perfect as if made by man. 

We took our lunch that day in a very 
strange place, viz., a cloud! Indeed, for 
several days we were so high as to be either 
in the clouds or above them. This was not 
so romantic as some might think, for it was 
like riding in a thick mist. 

The next day our ride was a hard one. 
We went down a very steep descent of two 
thousand feet into a narrow ravine, through 
which flows a beautiful little stream. On 
its banks we rested and lunched; and then 
commenced the ascent on the other side. 
The scenery was very wild, resembling that 
of the Swiss Alps. 

The mountain sides and hill tops are most 
industriously cultivated. One would not 
suppose it possible, that so rocky a soil could 
produce such beautiful mulberry orchards. 
We passed through several villages, where 
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the roads were composed entirely of loose 
stones thrown out from the fields. If the 
roads were no better in old times, we can 
easily understand the necessity for the 
prophet’s command, “ Prepare ye the way 
of the people ; cast up, cast up the highway; 
gather out the stones .” Is. lx : 10. 

Our last night was spent at the Maronite 
town of Ajiltun. It is situated in the midst 
of lime-stone rocks, which presented a most 
fantastic appearance as we approached them. 
They looked as if piled up in imitation of 
ruins; and our imagination was busy in 
tracing resemblances to the remains of an 
ancient city; here a fortress, with its towers 
and battlements; and there a church or 
temple ; with fragments of columns and pil¬ 
lars scattered around. 

There was yet one more short day, in 
which we carefully descended the mountain 
paths to the level of the Mediterranean: 
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forded the Dog river; crossed the rocky 
promontory beyond; galloped over the sands; 
and about half past three in the afternoon 
entered Beirut once more, and alighted at 
the hospitable home of our friend Dr. J. 

And that night, as for the first time in 
seven weeks, we lay down to sleep under a 
roof, we thanked our Heavenly Father with 
grateful hearts, for the kind love and con¬ 
stant care that had permitted us to accom¬ 
plish in safety this journey of six hundred 
miles on horseback. 
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